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THE BOY WHO SAVED EARTH 


‘| know it’s difficult to grasp, Minister, but technically 
they’re light years ahead of us. We’re babes in 
arms compared with the Gundrans — and much 
more worrying, the Malagans aren’t far behind 
them.’ 


There was a long silence as the Minister began to 
appreciate how frail Earth’s defences would be 
against Malagan power. 


Professor Blane waited tensely for the Minister’s 
reply, though he knew that the only possible hope 
of saving Earth from invasion lay in Marcou — a 
super-intelligent boy from outer space... 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Death Ray 


The tremor woke Marcou instantly. Even the slightest vibration was 
unusual in a Gundran spaceship. He glanced at the large illuminated dial 
set in the wall of his cabin. The needle pointed at 257. Too early to get 
up; he usually rose at 300. As he drifted off to sleep again the visual 
address unit in the corner of his room suddenly flickered to life and the 
familiar face of his uncle appeared on the small screen. 

‘This is a purple alert!’ Dabvich Kendron said. ‘The Azura has been hit 
by a small meteorite. The long-range communications system is 
damaged and we are no longer in contact with Gundra. There is also a 
fault in the propulsion unit. Everything possible is being done, but in the 
meantime all crew members must remain on purple alert. Repeat, purple 
alert.’ 

As the Commander’s face faded from the screen, Marcou felt his 
concern. Although the purple alert signal didn’t mean they were in 
immediate danger, he knew telepathically that his uncle already realised 
that the damage was worse than he had suggested. 

Marcou dressed quickly and hurried to central control. He could feel 
the tension immediately he entered. Normally Grimko, the Azura’s chief 
technician, would have welcomed him with a friendly wave. But not 
today — his eyes were concentrated on the instrument panels in front of 
him. 

Dabvich smiled reassuringly at his young nephew before turning to 
listen to Grimko. 

‘There’s another spaceship within range of our low power transmitter,’ 
the technician informed him. 

Dabvich flicked a switch to activate the viewing monitor. Immediately 
something small and silver travelling at high speed was visible among 
the stars on the screen. 

‘Increase viewing capacity,’ Dabvich ordered. 


Slowly the outline of the silver object grew clearer. 

‘Malagan!’ Grimko announced. 

That one word was enough to chill Marcou. His brother had been 
killed in the last war against the Malagans and the mind of his sister’s 
husband had been possessed by one of them. Although a truce had just 
been signed, most Gundrans still looked upon Malaga as the enemy. 

‘Make contact,’ Dabvich ordered. ‘I’ll try to persuade their commander 
to help us.’ 

‘Can we trust them?’ Grimko asked anxiously. 

‘We have no choice. Rosner’s just informed me that the damage in the 
propulsion unit is extensive. We will have to land somewhere, and even 
then we may need help from Gundra.’ 

As Grimko adjusted the controls a hideous grey object like a giant 
jellyfish came into focus on the screen. The Malagan commander was a 
little shorter than Marcou; a tentacle protruded from the top of his head; 
his only eye was a Shallow depression which glowed orange when lit by 
his giant brain. Bowed over the instrument panels in the background 
were two Stolls, the creatures used by Malagans as slave labour. Marcou 
had only twice before seen a Malagan in its natural state. Physically 
weak they had long ago learnt to possess the bodies of their enemies, 
dominating their minds and controlling their every action. 

‘This is the Gundran spaceship, Azura, on a peaceful exploratory 
mission,’ Dabvich said. ‘Our propulsion unit is damaged and our long- 
range transmitter has failed. We will have to land shortly to make 
repairs. Please contact Gundra for us and ask them to send help. Over.’ 

The Malagan commander’s eye glowed brightly as he considered 
Dabvich’s request. Then he replied in the strange, high-pitched, precise 
tones, typical of his race. 

‘But Gundran spaceships are the finest in the galaxy,’ he taunted. ‘I 
find it difficult to believe you need our help.’ 

‘He wants me to beg,’ Dabvich said under his breath. 

Marcou could sense his uncle’s loathing of the Malagan commander, 
but he knew that the safety of the spaceship and his crew would come 
before his pride. 

‘I’m not asking you to land with us,’ Dabvich said quietly. ‘Just to 
contact Gundra.’ 

‘There’s only one way to deal with Gundrans,’ the Malagan 
commander snarled. 

The screen turned black. 

‘Red alert!’ Dabvich shouted, sounding the ship’s alarm. 


But he was too late. The Malagan commander must have acted 
instantly. The Azura lurched as it was hit by a blast of laser rays. There 
was a rending crash as the spaceship began to spin like a top, turning 
the picture on the screen into a kaleidoscope of stars. 

Marcou and many of the crew were thrown to the floor. But Dabvich 
held on to his seat and Grimko clung to the rail of his instrument panel. 

‘Emergency stabilisers!’ Dabvich commanded. 

The free-wheeling motion of the spaceship made it difficult for 
Grimko to stretch forward, but inch by inch his hand reached across 
until the tip of his finger touched the stabiliser button. The spiralling 
began to slow down. A few minutes later the Azura was back under 
control; uncertain and juddering, but again responsive to direction. 

‘Back to your stations,’ Dabvich called. ‘They’ll use tracers. Activate 
outer limit sensors.’ 

Marcou had heard about Malagan tracers, the deadly nuclear bombs 
attracted to heat and movement. Now they would be homing in on their 
target. If the outer limit sensors weren’t damaged they would detect and 
explode them at a safe distance from the Azura. 

‘They’re coming after us,’ Grimko said as the small silver shape came 
into focus again on the screen. 

Most members of the crew had regained their positions at the 
controls. Only Georgio and Donda still lay unconscious on the floor. 
Marcou longed to help, but knew that while his uncle and Grimko 
fought for their survival he would only get in the way. 

‘Evasive action!’ Dabvich ordered. 

Truska, the oldest crew member, pushed the random progress button 
to make the Azura move in an irregular pattern. First to one side, then 
the other, swerving, curling, rising, dropping, but always moving away 
from its pursuer. 

A tracer bomb exploded hundreds of miles to their right. 

‘They’re gaining on us,’ Dabvich called. 

‘We’re twenty per cent below capacity and evasive action slows us 
down,’ replied Grimko. 

A shaft of red light flashed past the side of the ship as the Malagan 
laser reached out to destroy them. 

‘We have no alternative now,’ Dabvich said. 

Grimko looked up quickly. 

‘You mean the ultra ray?’ 

Dabvich nodded, smiling grimly; the Malagan commander could never 
have anticipated that a small exploratory spaceship like the Azura had 


been selected to carry out secret tests of the most formidable weapon 
Gundra had ever produced. 

‘Maintain evasive action and establish exact range,’ Dabvich ordered. 

Grimko studied the range-finder. 

‘2,300 to 2,350 delagons,’ he reported. 

‘Destroy them,’ Dabvich said quietly. 

Grimko didn’t hesitate. He fed the relative position of the Malagan 
spaceship into the computer and slowly pulled down the small yellow 
handle that controlled the ultra ray. Instantly a shimmering orange light 
showed on the screen, shooting out to envelop the enemy. The intense 
heat vaporised the jelly-like bodies of the Malagan crew and their 
spaceship disintegrated into minute particles which were lost in space 
for ever. 

Complete silence followed the awesome consequences of the ultra 
ray’s first use in combat. But before the Gundrans could enjoy their 
victory the Azura began to plummet. Marcou had experienced the 
sensation once before and knew it must mean that the anti-gravity 
equipment had been damaged. They were being pulled inexorably 
towards the planet below. 

Dabvich Kendron’s first thought was for his nephew’s safety. He 
grabbed the boy’s arm and pushed him towards the hatch leading to the 
safety capsule. 

‘There’s very little time, Marcou. This is the safest place. Get inside 
and fasten yourself down.’ 

‘What about you, Uncle?’ 

‘T’ll be all right. Now hurry and don’t forget your ear-rests.’ 

Marcou scrambled through the door and strapped himself to the 
pressure cushions in the small well-padded chamber. 

‘Triodnya’ — the Gundran word for farewell — Dabvich called to his 
nephew as he slid the door to behind him. 

Marcou put on his ear-rests ready for impact. They were specially 
designed by Gundran technicians to reduce hearing capacity by ninety- 
five per cent. Because of them Marcou didn’t hear the high-pitched 
screeching as the spaceship tore into the planet’s atmosphere and 
hurtled towards the ground below. A few minutes later, in spite of the 
pressure cushions, his body was wrenched violently forward. Two of the 
straps broke; only the third held. Marcou’s head felt as if it would burst 
and the pain behind his eyes became unbearable. He lapsed into 
unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Entombed in Mud 


Te’s all happening tonight,’ Jim Railton said. ‘Come and look at this, 
Professor.’ 

Professor Blane, the Director of the Salisbury Research Centre, joined 
his young American assistant at the controls of the long-range scanner. 
The headquarters for NATO’S Space research programme had radar 
equipment second to none in Europe. 

‘Look at the speed of that,’ Jim said, pointing at the small dot of light 
streaking across the screen. 

‘A meteorite?’ the Professor suggested. 

‘No, I’m sure it was under its own power before changing course.’ 

‘May be the new Russian satellite,’ said the Professor, his interest 
rising. 

‘Way off course then.’ 

‘Unless I’m very much mistaken, it’s going to land near us.’ 

T’ll get a fix on it.’ 

‘We were going out to dinner tonight,’ the Professor said as he put out 
his pipe and picked up the telephone to call his wife. He didn’t need to 
say more to Jim. To both of them the sudden appearance of a UFO took 
precedence over everything else. 

They had worked together for over five years now. At first the 
Professor had underestimated his young colleague. Looking at Jim’s 
suntan, casual clothes and quick, sure movements, it was easy to accept 
that he had played tennis at Wimbledon; more surprisingly, he was also 
one of the world’s leading astro-physicists. 

Jim was hardly conscious of the Professor talking to his wife. His eyes 
were glued to the small circle of light that was speeding towards Earth. 
Suddenly, as if anticipating his thoughts, it vanished from the radar 
screen. By the time the Professor had finished, Jim was ready with his 
calculations. 


‘It landed just outside Farnham,’ he said. 

‘Thank God that’s a country area. I’ll let the police know and we'll get 
over there immediately.’ 

The two scientists barely spoke as they sped along the A31. Both were 
so deep in thought about the prospect that lay ahead of them, they were 
surprised when they reached the outskirts of Farnham where a bumper- 
to-bumper queue of traffic was inching forward at snail’s pace. 

‘Pull up over there,’ the Professor said. ‘It must have crashed near 
here.’ 

Jim stopped the Rover alongside a white police car parked in a lay-by 
and the Professor leaned his head out of the window. 

‘Excuse me, Officer,’ he said. ‘What’s the problem?’ 

‘There’s been an accident, sir. They reckon a large meteorite’s landed 
on the edge of a field not far ahead. The road’s a shambles and all 
traffic’s being diverted.’ 

‘I’m Professor Blane from Salisbury Research Centre. We picked up the 
meteorite on our radar screens. We’d like to take a closer look.’ 

The police officer didn’t bother to ask for identification. Salisbury was 
famous for its space research programme, and Professor Blane was 
almost as well-known from all his television appearances. There was no 
mistaking him; short and stocky, bald except for a few tufts of grey hair 
over his ears, a cherubic pink complexion and keenly intelligent blue 
eyes that twinkled behind his steel-rimmed spectacles. 

‘We’ve been expecting you, sir,’ the police officer replied. ‘There are 
already a few reporters down here, so we’ve cordoned off the area 
around the crater. I’ll get one of my men to take you through.’ 


When Marcou regained consciousness the only light in the safety 
capsule came from the phosphorescent substance illuminating the dials 
above him. He removed his ear-rests and lay still, hoping to hear 
someone move in central control. But there was silence. Marcou 
unclasped the remaining strap around his body, slid the hatch open and 
crawled out on hands and knees. In the dim light he could see Grimko 
sprawled across his instrument panels. Then to his horror Marcou’s hand 
brushed against his uncle’s body, limp and lifeless, on the floor in front 
of him. 

Marcou fought to control himself as tears welled into his eyes. He 
concentrated for a few moments and sensed telepathically that he was 
the only person left alive on the Azura. Trained early in the hard 


discipline of wars with Malaga, Marcou knew that his first duty was to 
ensure his own survival. Only later could he afford the luxury of grief. 
He felt his way to an observation porthole. Remembering Grimko’s 
instructions he switched on the emergency power source before pressing 
the red button to roll back the porthole shield. There was no response. 
Marcou tried the outside sensors. To his relief, lights flickered on the 
instrument panel as the small screen in front of him registered the 
chemical content of whatever covered the outer surface. He fed the 
results into the mini-computer which gave him an instant answer — the 
spaceship was entombed in a substance very similar to Gundran mud. 


The Professor and Jim Railton took nearly fifteen minutes to reach the 
crater. More than fifty metres across, it stretched from the field into the 
road. The surrounding grass was burnt and smoke was still rising from 
the cavernous hole. 

‘This is Professor Blane and another gentleman from Salisbury,’ their 
escort said to the Inspector in charge. 

Jim had no time for formalities. 

‘Did anyone see it crash?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘Only a farm worker and he’s suffering from shock. He was taken to 
Farnham Hospital,’ the Inspector replied. 

‘Did he tell you anything?’ Jim asked. 

‘He was burbling about a bright light in the sky and a crash like a 
bomb exploding. The poor fellow was in the last war and it seems to 
have affected him badly.’ 

The Professor nodded sympathetically and turned to his assistant. 

‘How deep do you think it is, Jim?’ 

Jim crouched at the lip of the crater, and pointed his powerful torch 
into the darkness below. The smoke was clearing, but all he could see 
was mud. 

‘I’d guess about twenty metres. The mud’s very soft so whatever it is 
shouldn’t be too badly damaged, if it got through the Earth’s atmosphere 
in one piece.’ 

Professor Blane motioned him to one side. 

‘That crater’s far too big for a meteorite,’ he said quietly. 

Jim’s eyes were wide with excitement. ‘This could be the find of the 
century!’ 

‘T’ll phone the Minister and get the army down here.’ 

‘Oh no, Professor! — he’ll drown us in red tape.’ 


The Professor laughed and shook his head. 
‘Not when he hears about this one!’ 


CHAPTER THREE 


Telepath 


The Minister of Defence reacted quickly. Within an hour two companies 
of Royal Artillery equipped with field guns and a battalion of infantry 
were positioned around the crater. Shortly afterwards a company of 
Royal Engineers arrived bringing with them two large excavators, a 
crane and some powerful arc lights. 

Colonel Kellett of the Artillery and an Engineers Officer, Major Grant, 
consulted the two scientists from Salisbury. 

‘We must proceed very carefully,’ the Professor urged. ‘There may be 
something alive down there.’ 

‘That’s why I’m here,’ Colonel Kellett replied. ‘They could be hostile.’ 

‘That’s very unlikely,’ the Professor said quietly. ‘If there had been 
others we would have picked them up on our radar. Why don’t the 
Engineers start work while you deploy your men to cover us in case 
anything goes wrong?’ 

‘Yes, that makes sense,’ Colonel Kellett agreed as he left to brief his 
men. 

Under the glare of the arc lights, the excavators worked methodically 
hour after hour, scooping the dark brown earth from the crater. It was 
shortly after midnight when one of the grabs clattered against 
something hard and immovable. The Professor, who had been helping 
Major Grant supervise the operation, signalled for the digging to stop. 

Jim used his hands to make a clear patch in the sticky mud. 

‘Professor,’ he called. ‘This material looks like gold but it’s much 
tougher — probably some kind of plastic.’ 

The Professor knelt beside him. 

‘Jim’s right,’ he said to Major Grant. ‘I think we should remove the 
mud down to this level until we get a better idea of the overall shape.’ 

The Major agreed and quickly gave the necessary instructions to his 
men. As the grabs shifted the mud so they were followed by Engineers 


with shovels and cleaning equipment. When they reached the outer edge 
of the plastic surface, they began to dig downwards. Dawn was breaking 
before the Professor and Jim were able to judge the likely shape of the 
alien vehicle. 

‘It’s obviously round,’ the Professor told Major Grant. ‘But I can’t tell 
how deep it is yet.’ 

‘There’s more than one level,’ Jim added. 

When a mobile canteen drew up, with a promise of steaming mugs of 
coffee, the two scientists could hardly tear themselves away from the 
site. 

By mid-morning they were down to the second level, easing aside the 
last layers of mud. It reminded Jim of an archaeological dig he had 
worked on as a student, only this was a hundred times more exciting. 
Instead of the past, they were searching for the future. 

Suddenly he stopped work. ‘Professor, over here,’ he shouted. ‘I’ve 
found the entrance.’ 

The Professor rushed to join him. 

‘This material’s different from the rest,’ Jim said. ‘It might be 
translucent.’ 

Cupping his hands to shield his eyes, the Professor pressed his face 
against the glass-like substance and tried to peer through it. 

‘I can’t see inside,’ he said. ‘It’s probably one way. You’d better get the 
Colonel, Major.’ 

‘He’s right here.’ 

Colonel Kellett hadn’t wasted the night. His men were positioned 
around the rim of the crater. Air cover had been arranged. The army 
was ready to give any visitors a warm welcome. 


Marcou was woken by light flooding through the transparent door 
which had been cleared of mud. He leapt to his feet and rushed to 
activate the sensors again. Within seconds the chemical content, air 
pressure and temperature of the outside atmosphere registered on the 
small screen in front of him. 

‘Short of oxygen,’ he thought, ‘but there’s enough to breathe without 
too much difficulty. Temperature forty noctules — same as Gundra in 
the cold season.’ 

Marcou returned to the entrance, hardly daring to look at what might 
be awaiting him. He had heard of planets where giant spiders were the 
dominant form of life and he knew there were many others that had 


been overrun by Malagans. 
Suddenly, to his astonishment, a face very like a Gundran’s pressed 
against the transparent door. 


A company of soldiers armed with rifles and carrying four rocket 
launchers were lowered into the crater and quietly took up their 
positions on each side of the entrance. 

‘Let me see if I can communicate with them first,’ the Professor said. 

‘We don’t know if there’s anything to communicate with, yet,’ Major 
Grant replied. 

‘No, but I’d like to allow a little time. Let’s wait for an hour. After that 
if nothing happens we can force an entry.’ 

‘An hour is neither here nor there,’ the Colonel said. ‘So we'll play it 
your way. But keep well back to give my men a clear view. If whatever 
comes out of there appears hostile, drop to the ground and stay there. 
I'll be with you while you try to communicate, but it’s my decision and 
mine alone on whether or not any action is called for.’ 

He spoke briefly into his radio. A Captain on the crater rim signalled 
back; his men were ready, waiting for the next order. 


‘They’re smaller than we are,’ Marcou thought. ‘Those two at the front 
will greet me. The others behind have weapons. I must show them they 
have nothing to fear.’ 

Marcou turned the small wheel of the manual control. Without a 
sound the door slid back to reveal golden steps extending before him. 
Holding out his hands, the palm facing his rescuers, he paused in the 
entrance, took a deep breath of air no Gundran had ever breathed 
before, then walked slowly down to meet them. 

Marcou’s appearance was a complete surprise to his reception 
committee. Most of them had expected to see a monstrous alien shape or 
at the very least several strange-looking men. But the boy with blond 
hair and blue eyes, who walked confidently towards them was the very 
opposite of their worst fears. In spite of his height, he looked very young 
— in his early teens at most. Only his tight-fitting blue tunic and the 
golden hexagon on his right sleeve gave the slightest suspicion of there 
being anything unearthly about him. 

‘He looks harmless enough,’ Colonel Kellett whispered. 

‘He’s trying to show us he’s unarmed,’ the Professor replied. ‘It’s 


incredible he’s so like us. His planet must be very similar to ours.’ 

The Professor stepped forward to greet Marcou. Neither of them knew 
what to say but Marcou was already concentrating and using his 
telepathic powers. He sensed that the small stocky figure with very little 
hair and transparent circular discs held in a frame in front of his eyes 
was trying to welcome him in a friendly way. The other, taller figure, 
standing back was more wary and potentially hostile. 

Marcou turned slightly and gestured towards the spaceship. 

‘He wants me to follow him,’ said the Professor. 

Colonel Kellett stepped forward. ‘Shall I come with you?’ 

‘No, I’ll go alone.’ 

The Professor had first become famous for his brilliant paper on UFOs. 
He was more excited than he would ever admit to be the first man on 
Earth to board an alien spaceship. Marcou led him up the steps, through 
the entrance and along a small corridor to central control; the gloom 
was only relieved by the phosphorescent glow from the instrument 
panels and illuminated discs set in the walls. By the light of his torch the 
Professor could see the bodies of the crew; some lying on the floor, 
others sprawled across the controls. Marcou waved his hand 
despairingly as if to tell him they were all dead. The Professor walked 
slowly round the vast circular chamber looking in vain for signs of life. 
He felt a wave of sympathy for the young boy alone on an alien planet; 
all his friends dead, cut off, probably for ever, from his parents, his 
home and his normal way of life. He gripped Marcou’s arm reassuringly. 

‘It’s a miracle he’s alive,’ the Professor thought. ‘I wonder how he 
survived?’ 

‘He understands,’ Marcou sensed. ‘He’s thinking about the crash — he 
wants to know why I wasn’t killed with the others.’ 

Marcou beckoned the Professor, pointing to the safety capsule under 
the viewing screen. The Professor flashed his torch over the cushioning 
and broken straps. Excited to realise that the young alien might be 
telepathic, he nodded to indicate that he understood. 

The elaborate lift system was no longer functioning, so they had to 
walk down the steps to the bottom deck where the power units and 
other machinery were housed. For such a large ship the means of 
propulsion were amazingly small and compact; just three shining black 
metal cylinders, each not much bigger than the boiler of an average- 
sized house. 

Marcou led the Professor back up the steps to the top deck. There was 
no sign of life in any of the small chambers which were obviously living 


quarters. Marcou showed the Professor into another much larger 
chamber. As he shone his torch around the circular chairs in front of a 
large screen, he realised they were in a recreation room. The beam of 
light illuminated a large picture of something that resembled an oil 
storage installation. On closer examination he found that it was a city; 
the towering metal cylinders had hundreds of small vents in them and a 
large monorail twisted and turned between them. Two suns glowed a 
dull red in the strangely deep blue of the sky. 

The Professor, fascinated by his first glimpse of alien life, picked up a 
black heart-shaped object from one of the chairs. He had just realised 
that it must be a musical instrument of some kind, when he caught sight 
of Marcou’s grief-stricken face. 

‘All this can wait,’ he decided. ‘There’s nothing to fear from him. Ill 
let Kellett know, and take the boy back to Salisbury with me.’ 

‘Are you all right, Professor?’ the Colonel called from the entrance 
below. 

‘Just fine. We’re coming out in a minute.’ 

When they emerged the Professor briefly explained the layout to 
Colonel Kellett and confirmed that the boy appeared to be the only 
survivor. Colonel Kellett ordered his men, who were accompanied by 
two doctors, to make a thorough search. 

‘I’m not happy about you taking the alien back to Salisbury,’ the 
Colonel said. ‘I think he should come with me until the Ministry decides 
what’s to be done.’ 

Marcou sensed the two men were arguing about him. Instinctively he 
moved nearer to the Professor. 

‘ll get the Minister’s decision on that,’ Professor Blane replied tersely. 

They returned to the temporary headquarters. A few minutes later the 
Professor managed to get through to Sir Charles Blackler on a field 
phone. 

‘I have wonderful news, Minister. We’ve found a spaceship and, more 
important, there’s a survivor.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘Hostile?’ asked Sir Charles. 

‘No, No. He’s a boy and very human... 

The Minister interrupted. 

‘Does anyone else know? Has anything been said to the press?’ 

‘The area’s been cordoned off, and so far the reporters down here 
don’t know about it.’ 

Quickly the Minister briefed the Professor. There must be no mention 


of a spaceship; the official line would be that it was a large meteorite. 
The army units involved would erect a temporary building over the 
crater and arrange the burial of the dead aliens. Everyone concerned 
was to be warned that the spaceship’s landing was a top security matter. 
The secret must be kept as long as possible; the public might be alarmed 
by the news and the international implications had to be considered. 

‘T’d like to take the boy back to Salisbury,’ the Professor interjected. 
‘We’ve all the latest medical equipment there.’ 

‘That makes sense,’ the Minister replied. ‘But let’s be clear on this, 
Blane — until we speak again he’s your responsibility.’ 

Colonel Kellett accepted the Minister’s decision with good grace and 
arranged for two trucks carrying a platoon of infantry to escort the 
Professor’s Rover back to Salisbury. Marcou sat quietly in the front seat 
while Jim Railton climbed into the back. 

‘The army won’t have a clue what to do with the spaceship,’ Jim said. 
‘It should be our baby as well.’ 

‘I expect it will be,’ the Professor replied wearily. ‘I’ll try to persuade 
the Minister tomorrow.’ 

The Rover slid away. Although still numb with shock, Marcou was 
fascinated by their primitive means of transport. The Professor turned to 
smile at him, as if sensing his thoughts. 

Suddenly, very tired, Marcou sat back in his seat and tried to make 
himself more comfortable. Although the window was open slightly, the 
car seemed strangely airless and he found it difficult to breathe. Then he 
remembered why — there wasn’t enough oxygen. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Second Heart 


A week later Professor Blane dropped several tatty hand-written sheets 
on the desk of his secretary, Miss Froggatt. 

‘For the Minister,’ was all he needed to say. 

Froggy, as she was known affectionately in the Centre, immediately 
knew that the Professor wanted her to edit his ‘scientific mumbo-jumbo’ 
— the Minister’s term for anything technical. By the time she had 
finished her revisions the typed memorandum was barely recognisable. 

‘Even Sir Charles should be able to understand that,’ she said with a 
triumphant smile. 

The Professor checked the final version carefully before adding his 
signature to each copy. 


SALISBURY RESEARCH CENTRE 


To: Sir Charles Blackler, Minister of 
Defence 

From: Sir Charles Blackler, Minister of 
Defence 

Copies: Dr J. Railton 
Dr J. Kent 

Date: 15 April 1985 


Subject: Alien Survivor 


Further to our recent telephone conversations | thought it would be 
helpful if | set out in detail the present position with regard to the young 
alien who survived the spaceship crash. 


Physical Characteristics 


We estimate that he is approximately fourteen years old in terms of Earth 
years. He is well developed both physically and mentally and is in good 


general health. 


After extensive medical tests we have established that the boy’s physical 
characteristics are essentially human. There is one notable difference — 
he has two hearts. Both are approximately seventy per cent of the size of 
a human heart, but only one is functioning. Dr Hardy, our senior resident 
doctor, considers after his preliminary examination that the second heart 
has been rendered unnecessary through evolution. However, this is not 
his final conclusion, and he is investigating further. 


There are other, minor differences between the alien and an average 
Earth boy of his estimated age: 


General: Two inches taller and twelve lbs 
heavier. 
Lungs: Eight per cent smaller. Needs 


more oxygen especially at night, 

but will probably adjust in time. 
Eyesight: Twenty per cent more effective. 
Hearing: Five per cent less effective. 


It is impossible to assess the boy’s intelligence rating with any degree of 
accuracy at this stage, but his IQ is clearly so high that it is above our 
scale. We have also been able to prove conclusively that he is telepathic. 


He seems to find our food palatable, but has a small appetite for a boy of 
his age and size. This is possibly because he is still suffering from shock. 


Administrative 


The boy is being housed at Salisbury in two offices which have been 
converted into living quarters. Special equipment has been installed to 
maintain a higher oxygen content in the room. He is already able to 
manage with only ten per cent more during the day provided he breathes 
air with a thirty per cent higher oxygen content while asleep. - 


Dr Jean Kent, who joined us recently and has a degree in psychology, 
has been put in overall charge of the boy’s welfare. In particular she is 
supervising his education. | am pleased to report that if he maintains his 
present rate of progress he should be able to speak and write English 
fluently by the end of June. 


Security 


Due to the recent illness of John Spears, our Security Chief, | have made 
Jim Railton temporarily responsible for security. Early next week he will 
forward a separate report explaining the extra precautions we have 


taken. 
| will contact you immediately there are any further developments. 


John Blane, 
Director 


Sir Charles telephoned the Professor early the following morning. 

‘Thanks for your memo,’ he said briskly. ‘It’s all very interesting, but 
I’m much more concerned with developments at Farnham.’ 

‘T’ve put our leading electronics expert, Ralph Scott, in charge of the 
spaceship research programme,’ the Professor replied. ‘He’ll be making a 
full report to me in a few days’ time.’ 

‘There must be something I can tell the Prime Minister. He asks me 
about it at every Cabinet meeting.’ 

‘Tell him that their means of propulsion and communication, their 
weapons, and even their construction materials are all far beyond our 
technology. At this stage we haven’t even begun to understand them.’ 

‘Now listen, Blane. I made you responsible for the boy as well as the 
spaceship because I hoped you’d get something out of him. As soon as 
he can tell us anything I want him down at Farnham.’ 

‘All right, Minister,’ the Professor agreed. ‘I’ll take him down the 
minute he’s ready.’ 

The Professor chose the word ‘ready’ with deliberation. It was going 
to be his decision and his alone when the time came for Marcou to leave 
the Centre. Meanwhile Jean Kent had organised a very full programme 
of work. English lessons from Dr Elliott were top priority at first, but 
within a matter of weeks Marcou began to see more of Professor 
Clarkson, the eminent scientist. 

Education wasn’t Jean’s only concern; she was also responsible for 
Marcou’s general well-being. She tried harder than anyone to get to 
know him, offering to play games, watch television or just stay and talk. 
Marcou knew that she only wanted to help him relax, but he couldn’t 
bring himself to respond. He was still suffering from the loss of his uncle 
and friends and had become desperately homesick. His overriding 
ambition was to contact Gundra and to that end he wanted to spend all 
his spare time studying. 

‘There are lots of games that will help you with your work,’ Jean said 
persuasively. ‘Scrabble, for instance, will improve your vocabulary — 
even playing against me.’ 

They played together a few times, but once Marcou had mastered the 


game he soon lost interest. 

Towards the end of an afternoon spent studying world geography, Jim 
Railton dropped in. Marcou was please to see him; the American’s 
energy and enthusiasm helped him to forget what had happened. Jim’s 
thought wave were strong. To Marcou’s surprise, they were focused on 
Jean. Jim liked her long dark hair, grey eyes and friendly smile. 
Suddenly Marcou realised that Jean was not just a scientist in a white 
coat. He opened his mind to her thoughts — yes, she liked Jim too. He 
was going to ask Jean to have dinner that evening. Marcou knew she 
would accept. 

After that Marcou became more interested in Jean as a person, but it 
was not until a month later that he really began to relax. Every morning 
she had breakfast with him in his room, while they discussed the day’s 
schedule. Still serious and intense, now for the first time Marcou was 
beginning to talk to her more freely. 

‘On Gundra,’ he explained, choosing his words slowly and carefully, 
‘we do not use a knife when we eat — everything is cut first so that it can 
be eaten easily.’ 

‘Do you like our food better now?’ Jean asked, eyeing the empty plate 
which had held two eggs, three rashers bacon and some mushrooms, 
and smiling as she recalled his early problems with a table knife. 

‘A little better,’ he replied seriously as he helped himself to a third 
round of toast. 

The Professor was delighted by Marcou’s progress. 

‘I can’t get over it,’ he said to Jean. ‘He mastered our language in less 
than six weeks.’ 

‘I know,’ Jean replied. ‘We used the latest laboratory techniques, of 
course, and his intelligence is extraordinary, but... 

‘Well?’ the Professor prompted. 

Jean’s forehead wrinkled a little. 

‘There’s something else,’ she said slowly. ‘An extra dimension. He’s 
always three steps ahead of us.’ 

The Professor nodded his agreement. 

‘Telepathy must have helped, but he’s worked like a demon. I don’t 
know what you’ve done to him — he’s always reading. He even seems to 
begrudge me the time when I come to have a chat.’ 

‘Oh no, he likes you very much,’ Jean laughed. ‘It’s just that he’s 
desperately anxious to contact Gundra and return home as quickly as 
possible. That’s all he’s interested in, but he knows that first he has to 
learn our language to make use of our technology.’ 


‘He’s going to be disappointed in us — we’re light years behind them. 
Ralph’s made hardly any progress with the spaceship and the Minister’s 
still pressing me to take Marcou down there.’ 

‘Marcou’s even more keen, but he’s not ready yet,’ Jean said. ‘He 
needs another month or so to really find his feet. It will pay in the end.’ 

The Professor patted her arm. 

‘Don’t worry, Jean — I’m on your side,’ he replied. 

But she still looked concerned. 

‘You know I’m not happy about Marcou being cooped up all day with 
those books,’ she said. ‘He doesn’t get enough exercise and he has no 
one to play with.’ 

‘How do you think he’d react if I brought my son to meet him?’ 

‘I don’t know, but it’s worth a try. Why not bring Julian over on 
Sunday?’ 

That evening after supper together the Professor and Marcou had a 
game of chess. On the thirty-fourth move the Professor laid down his 
king on the board. 

‘Are you sure you’ve not been using your telepathy against me?’ he 
asked with a smile. ‘I never seem to be able to surprise you.’ 

The Professor’s question wasn’t a serious one, but Marcou thought 
carefully before replying. 

‘I try not to,’ he said slowly, ‘but sometimes I receive telepathic 
messages without making any conscious effort.’ 

‘Tell me what I’m thinking about now,’ the Professor suggested. 
Marcou closed his eyes. 

‘I can see a boy,’ he said. ‘He’s about my age; he has dark hair and 
brown eyes and he’s smiling ...’? Marcou paused for a few moments. ‘He’s 
your son, isn’t he? His name is... Julian.’ 

‘You’re absolutely right and I was thinking about bringing him over to 
meet you on Sunday. We have a saying that all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.’ 

To the Professor’s surprise Marcou replied instantly. 

‘T’d like that,’ he said simply. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A Man Possessed 


Since the arrival of Marcou life at the Salisbury Research Centre had 
changed for those employees responsible for security. Now there were 
always six guards inside the wire fence. At night Dave Thompson 
covered the corridors and offices while his friend, Tom Roberts, was 
posted in the outer room of Marcou’s living quarters. Two more men 
were stationed at the gate and another two with alsatians patrolled the 
grounds. 

‘Tl be out when you get back,’ Dave’s wife said as he was preparing 
to leave home. ‘I’m having my hair done.’ 

‘OK,’ Dave said. He was fed up with night duty. He never saw 
anything of his family and friends. 

Dave kissed his wife goodbye and wheeled his bicycle out of the 
garden shed. The slight drizzle didn’t help his feeling of despondency as 
he pedalled his way to work. When he reached the woods he welcomed 
the shelter of the trees overhanging the small lane that led to the Centre. 
But then he noticed a slim branch of a tree that was blocking his path. 
He drew to a halt and leant his bicycle against the grassy bank. 
Carefully he lifted the branch and laid it down in the side of the lane. As 
he turned to retrieve his bicycle he screamed with terror. A greyish, 
jelly-like object was slithering up to him. A tentacle reached forward 
and fastened on to his neck. He tried to pull it off but couldn’t grip the 
slimy surface. 

Dave suddenly felt as if he was drowning. He found it difficult to 
breathe, as long-forgotten scenes flashed vividly before his mind’s eye. 
Gradually his brain became fogged; now he was only conscious of the 
burning sensation on his neck. His mind became a blank; he welcomed 
the darkness... 

Dave fainted. While he lay sprawled across the gravel, the strange 
jelly-like creature shrank as its essence was gradually sucked through 


the tentacle into Dave’s body. When the almost transparent outer skin 
was empty, like a large deflated balloon, the tentacle released its grip. 
and fell to the ground. A few minutes later, as if nothing had happened, 
Dave mounted his bicycle. Only the dull red patch on the side of his 
neck and the brightness of his eyes showed that he had changed in any 
way. He knew what he had to do. Now he was a man possessed — a 
Malagan intelligence dominated his every act. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Oxygen Supply 


“Tt isn’t fair,’ Julian complained to his father during breakfast. ‘He’s 
already seen me in his mind and I don’t know anything about him.’ 

‘T’ve told you all the things that matter. His name’s Marcou and he’s 
the equivalent of fourteen Earth-years old. He comes from a planet 
known as Gundra, and the spaceship he was travelling in was shot down 
by an enemy one from a planet called Malaga.’ 

‘How did a boy come to be in a spaceship? He wasn’t a member of the 
crew, was he?’ 

‘No, his uncle was the Commander and he offered to take Marcou on 
an exploratory trip they were making as a kind of holiday for the boy. 
Marcou’s father is a very powerful man on Gundra, so he had no 
difficulty in getting permission.’ 

Anna, the Professor’s twelve-year-old daughter, had been listening 
intently. 

‘But doesn’t space travel take years and years, Daddy?’ she asked. 

‘Ours does, but Gundrans look on space travel like making a 
transatlantic flight. The speed of their spaceships is beyond belief.’ 

‘Why can’t Marcou come and stay with us?’ Anna asked. ‘I want to 
meet him, too.’ 

The Professor hunched forward to sip his coffee. 

‘He might be able to soon,’ he answered carefully. ‘But we have to 
take things gradually, and there’s the problem of security. Marcou’s 
government property and he’s classified as top secret. You mustn’t say a 
word about him to anyone.’ 

‘You scientists are a heartless lot,’ Mrs Blane said as she came in with 
the eggs and bacon. ‘Talking about a mere boy as government property. 
How do you think he feels — cut off from his parents and his home. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves.’ 

Meanwhile the subject of their discussion spent his Saturday very 


much like any other day. Marcou woke at seven, breakfasted with Jean 
at eight and began his first lesson at eight-thirty. He allowed himself 
only three breaks — fifteen minutes mid-morning and afternoon with 
half an hour after lunch; all of which were spent in the open air, 
whatever the weather. The high wire fence and the guards with 
patrolling dogs were of no interest to him. He had the ability to 
concentrate his mind, hardly noticing his surroundings. His only concern 
was to learn as much as possible as quickly as possible. 

That evening he worked late and was still reading when Jean stopped 
by for a chat after dinner. 

‘I’ve been meaning to ask you,’ Marcou said. ‘I know Dr Railton can’t 
spare the time, but I’d like to have another tutor if possible-—someone 
really expert in electronics.’ 

‘I don’t have to ask why,’ Jean replied. ‘You’re thinking of that 
transmitter, aren’t you?’ 

‘Telepathy must be catching,’ he replied with a glimmer of a smile. 

Jean laughed. 

‘I hope you have a nice day tomorrow,’ she said. ‘I’m sure you'll like 
Julian.’ 

‘I’m looking forward to meeting him.’ 

They were interrupted by Jim Railton, who called in to see Marcou 
before taking Jean home. 

He asked his usual question. ‘How are things?’ 

Marcou gave the usual answer. ‘Fine, thank you.’ 

‘T’ll change the setting on the oxygen regulator to save Tom doing it 
later.’ 

‘Thanks, Dr Railton.’ 

They said goodnight; then Jim shut Marcou’s door and adjusted the 
regulator until the needle on the oxygen supply gauge moved up to 
register plus thirty per cent. He nodded to Tom, the security guard in 
the outer room, made a last-minute check of the premises and switched 
on the alarm system in his office. 

As Jim drove Jean home she put her hand on his arm. 

‘Wonderful news,’ she said. ‘Marcou cracked his first joke tonight and 
he actually smiled at me.’ 

‘If he was a bit older, I’d be jealous,’ Jim laughed. ‘Let’s forget about 
him for one night and talk about us for a change.’ 

Jim could afford to relax. The security arrangements at Salisbury were 
excellent. Everyone there had the highest security clearance possible. 

Marcou had become quite friendly with Tom, the guard in the outer 


room of his living quarters. 

‘Goodnight,’ he called through his door. ‘I’m going to bed now.’ 

‘Goodnight, Marcou. Sleep well.’ 

As Tom settled down to read he noticed the crack of light under the 
bedroom door turn to darkness. The time passed slowly; his book was 
boring and he had difficulty concentrating on it. Two hours later, just as 
he reached a more exciting part, he was disturbed by the sound of 
footsteps upstairs. ‘That’s Dave,’ he thought, as he lit another cigarette. 

A few minutes later he heard someone move in the corridor outside. 
Then Dave’s face suddenly appeared at the glass-panelled door. His 
friend tapped on the pane and gestured to be let in. Tom put his book 
down and walked to the door shaking his head. 

‘You know I can’t do that,’ he said in a low voice, anxious not to wake 
Marcou. 

‘I must talk to you,’ Dave urged. ‘It’s important.’ 

‘Sorry, Dave — regulations,’ Tom replied. 

He began to turn away, but found it difficult to take his eyes from 
Dave’s: they were so bright, so commanding, so strong. 

‘Let me in, Tom,’ Dave’s soft voice insisted. 

‘I can’t, Dave,’ Tom replied, trying hard to resist the desire to obey. 

‘Look into my eyes, deep into my eyes,’ the voice said. ‘What can you 
see, Tom, what can you see?’ 

Tom didn’t reply. 

‘Do as you’re told. Open the door,’ the voice demanded, becoming 
stronger. ‘Do as you're told. It’s for the good of the boy.’ 

Like a man in a trance Tom lifted the key from his chain and inserted 
it in the lock. 

‘That’s right. Now turn the key.’ 

Tom obliged and Dave entered the room quickly. 

‘Now, Tom, open the boy’s door. It’s for his good — you know that, 
don’t you?’ 

Tom nodded vacantly, his eyes slightly glazed. 

‘What about the alarms?’ he asked. ‘They’ll all go off if I open the 
door.’ 

His plan thwarted, Dave snarled. With a sudden blow he knocked Tom 
to the floor. Angrily his eyes searched the room until his gaze fastened 
on the air regulator. He experimented with the controls until he found 
the one that altered the oxygen supply. Then he turned it as far as 
possible until the needle on the gauge registered minus twenty. 

He knelt by Tom’s limp body and prodded him back to consciousness. 


‘You will sleep now until six o’clock,’ he commanded. ‘Then you will 
wake up, lock the door and forget everything that has happened. You 
won't check the oxygen supply before you leave and you'll clock out in 
the normal way. Do you understand?’ 

Tom grunted his agreement. To make sure, Dave repeated his 
instructions before closing the door quietly behind him. 

Mike Sanders, who was Tom’s relief, took over at 6.30 next morning. 

‘Everything all right, Tom?’ 

‘Yes, no problems,’ he replied. 

Mike was surprised when at seven he didn’t hear the usual sounds of 
Marcou getting up. At 7.10 he began to worry. Five minutes later he 
knocked on the door. There was no reply. Mike rushed to his desk, 
grabbed the telephone and called Bill Ellis, the deputy head of security. 

‘T’ll be right with you.’ Stopping only to switch off the alarm system, 
Bill raced across the compound to Marcou’s rooms. Using his skeleton 
key he had the door open within seconds. A gust of stale air hit him. 
One look at Marcou’s ashen face was enough. 

‘Call Dr Hardy — quick!’ he ordered. 

Without waiting for the doctor, Bill seized the unconscious Marcou, 
carried him to a couch in the outer office and threw open the window. 

When Dr Hardy arrived he waved Bill to one side and bent over 
Marcou to examine him. Jean Kent joined Bill and they waited anxiously 
together. 

‘It’s incredible!’ the doctor said at last. ‘His first heart’s stopped 
functioning, but the other one’s beating very slowly...’ 

‘Doctor,’ Mike Sanders called from the outer room. ‘I think the oxygen 
supply has been turned down.’ 

Jean Kent checked the controls. 

‘It’s at minus twenty instead of plus thirty,’ she said. 

‘That’s enough to have killed the boy,’ Dr Hardy replied. 

‘Can you do anything for him?’ Jean asked anxiously. 

‘T’d prefer to let nature take its course, but keep the oxygen supply at 
plus thirty until he’s back to normal.’ 

In the meantime Bill Ellis had alerted Jim Railton, who immediately 
instituted an enquiry. First he questioned Tom, the regular night guard, 
who had been at Salisbury for nine years. He swore that the door had 
been locked at all times and remembered nothing exceptional 
happening. The outside security guards all agreed that the night had 
been very normal; nobody else had entered the premises or visited 
Marcou. 


Later that evening Jim reported to the Professor. 

‘Unfortunately Dave Thompson, the other security guard, had a fatal 
accident on his way home. The car driver said Dave suddenly swerved 
right into him. It’s a hell of a coincidence of course, but Dave had top 
security clearance, so I don’t think the car accident’s connected in any 
way.’ 

‘Did Tom see Dave during the night?’ 

‘He says he didn’t.’ 

‘How do you account for what happened, then?’ 

‘I might have adjusted the regulator the wrong way by mistake before 
I left, but ’m sure I saw that needle register plus thirty.’ Jim hesitated 
for a moment. ‘Another possibility is that Tom might have done it 
without thinking during the night... I suppose the short answer is that I 
just don’t know.’ 

‘It must have been an accident,’ the Professor concluded. ‘Even if 
anyone knew he was here why would they want to kill the boy?’ 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Whatever happened, it’s a valuable lesson, Professor. From now on, 
I'll double the guard inside the building and we’ll make sure they check 
each other every hour.’ He turned at the door. ‘I’ve been so worried 
about all this I haven’t had time to ask — how is Marcou?’ 

‘Making good progress. I think he’ll be back to normal within a few 
days.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Night Fishing 


Three weeks later Marcou was still giving the Professor and Jean Kent 
cause for concern. 

‘His heart is beating normally now,’ Dr Hardy advised them. ‘He’s 
made a complete physical recovery.’ 

‘But he’s not the same boy,’ said Jean, shaking her head. ‘He’s lost 
interest in his work and he’s so apathetic about everything.’ 

‘There’s a very simple explanation,’ the doctor replied. ‘Marcou needs 
a holiday. He’s been cooped up in here day after day, working non-stop. 
No wonder he’s so listless. He needs a complete change.’ 

Professor Blane suddenly recalled his wife’s words: ‘You scientists are 
a heartless lot. You ought to be ashamed of yourselves.’ 

‘T’ve got it,’ he said. ‘He can come home with me for a week while 
Julian and Anna are still on holiday.’ 

‘That would be perfect,’ Dr Hardy agreed. 

‘Will he be safe?’ asked Jean. 

‘I wouldn’t let Marcou go far from the house and anyway I’d have a 
security man keep an eye on him.’ 

‘And the Minister?’ Jean queried. 

The Professor smiled. 

‘When I explain it’s the only way to get Marcou back to work and 
down to the spaceship, he’ll agree to anything.’ 

Professor Blane’s judgement proved correct and the Minister put up 
only token resistance. Three days later Marcou woke up in the Blanes’ 
guest bedroom. He adjusted his mobile oxygen regulator and looked 
around slowly, taking in his new surroundings. Gone were the stark 
white walls of the Centre and in their place was flowered wallpaper and 
a ceiling with brown wooden beams which sloped down to diamond- 
paned windows. Marcou: leapt out of bed, curious to know what lay 
beyond them. 


He found that immediately under his room there was a green lawn. 
Then the ground fell away sharply and a steep bank of uncut grass led to 
another smaller lawn below. Beyond that, almost hidden by trees and 
rhododendron bushes in purple bloom, was a stretch of shimmering 
water. 

Perched on the window-seat, Marcou was so enthralled by the view 
that he completely forgot the Professor had told him to join them for 
breakfast at nine. A loud rap on the door interrupted his thoughts. 

‘You’d better hurry up or there won’t be anything left,’ Julian called. 

Marcou dressed quickly, but by the time he joined the Blanes they had 
almost finished. 

‘We don’t stand on ceremony here, Marcou. You’re one of the family 
now,’ Professor Blane chuckled. 

Julian gave him an ‘I told you so’ smile and Anna’s eyes shone a 
bright welcome. The idea of having an extra brother from outer space 
appealed to her. Marcou helped himself to some cornflakes. 

‘I can see water from my room,’ he said. 

‘That’s our lake,’ Anna informed him proudly. 

‘There are hundreds of brown trout in it,’ Julian said. ‘A kind of fish,’ 
he added, seeing Marcou’s puzzled expression. ‘Didn’t you ever do any 
fishing on Gundra?’ 

‘No,’ Marcou replied. ‘It’s illegal there, unless you have a special 
licence. Only a few people are allowed to fish in the rivers and the sea.’ 

‘Is there a shortage of fish then?’ Julian asked. 

‘Yes,’ Marcou replied, as he reached for the toast. “‘They’re trying to 
hatch more eggs every year. The fishermen are strictly limited in the 
number they can catch. Fish is a great delicacy on Gundra.’ 

‘Would you like to go fishing today?’ Professor Blane suggested. 
‘Julian can easily teach you.’ 

‘Yes, please,’ Marcou replied eagerly. 

‘Tl come too,’ Anna said, anxious not to be left out. ‘We can take a 
picnic.’ Mrs Blane agreed and smiled at her husband — Marcou wasn’t 
wasting much time settling in. 

Shortly after breakfast, the three of them made their way down to the 
lake, discreetly followed by a security guard in plain clothes. Marcou 
was a quick learner and could soon cast a long enough line. An hour 
before lunch there was a hatch of flies followed by a rise of trout. 
Suddenly Marcou felt the exciting pull of a trout taking his fly. He lifted 
his rod sharply just as Julian had instructed him. 

‘You’ve caught one,’ Julian called. ‘Now keep the line tight, but let the 


fish run if it wants to.’ 

The reel screamed as the trout raced out to the middle of the small 
lake. 

Julian splashed through the water in his waders as he rushed to help 
Marcou. 

‘Wind in quickly now,’ he instructed. ‘Keep the line tight whenever it’s 
not trying to make a run, and hold your rod high.’ 

Marcou could feel his heart beat with excitement as the trout leapt 
from the water. 

‘It’s a big one,’ Anna shouted. 

Slowly but surely Marcou began to wind the trout in. The reel 
screamed again as the fish made another run. 

‘Let it go,’ Julian cried. ‘Don’t hold the reel.’ 

But his warning was too late and the nylon leader snapped as the 
trout whirled away to freedom. 

‘Oh, you’ve lost it,’ wailed Anna. 

‘Bad luck, Marcou,’ Julian said. 

Marcou couldn’t conceal his disappointment. 

‘I won’t make that mistake again,’ he said. 

‘You may not get another chance this morning. It looks as if the rise is 
over now,’ said Julian. ‘Let’s have lunch — I’m starving!’ 

They laid out their picnic lunch under a beech tree not far from the 
water’s edge. As the three of them sat down together, Marcou sighed 
contentedly. 

‘This is the first day I’ve really enjoyed on Earth,’ he said. ‘I’d no idea 
fishing was so exciting.’ 

Julian smiled at him. ‘How did you spend your weekends at home?’ 

Marcou finished his mouthful of ham sandwich. 

‘We don’t have weekends,’ he explained. ‘The Gundran year is nine 
hundred and fifty Gundran days — that’s how long it takes Gundra to 
circle its main sun — and each day is about half as long again as an 
Earth day. We have five leisure days in every twenty-five, and once a 
year we have fifty leisure days.’ 

‘It all sounds very strict,’ Anna said. ‘What happens on leisure days?’ 

Marcou’s eyes became distant as he remembered. 

‘I spent a lot of time playing Xlaam — it’s my favourite of all the war 
games,’ he explained. ‘There’s a central viewing screen and each of the 
four players controls different armies and weapons — it’s a bit like that 
game of television football we played last night, but on a much vaster 
scale. One game can last for most of a day.’ 


‘Why do you have so many war games?’ asked Julian. 

‘I suppose it’s because of all the wars with Malaga — we are brought 
up on war.’ 

‘Is Xlaam played indoors?’ Anna asked. 

‘In the hot season we play outside.’ 

‘What did you do for exercise then?’ Julian asked. 

‘There are plenty of other games. The one I’m best at is most like your 
rugger, but there are only eight players on each side and the pitch is 
much smaller. The ball is about ten times bigger than a rugby ball and 
very heavy. It’s more of a team battle than anything else. One person 
alone can hardly move the ball.’ 

Julian refilled their glasses with orange squash. The sun was hot, the 
sky a clear blue and there was just a hint of a breeze. 

‘Isn’t it nice out here!’ Anna said with a happy sigh. 

Marcou nodded in agreement. 

‘While I was fishing I was wondering what makes your planet so much 
more beautiful than mine,’ he said solemnly. 

‘And what’s the answer?’ Julian asked. 

‘It may sound funny to you but I think it’s the grass. We don’t have 
any on Gundra. There’s a kind of yellow fibre that grows in the soil, but 
there’s nothing that actually covers it. Grass is such a wonderful colour 
— it makes Earth beautiful.’ 

Anna took a small tuft in her hand and inspected it carefully. 

‘I’m never going to take you for granted again,’ she said. 

Her brother laughed, but Marcou remained serious. 

‘No, Anna’s right,’ he said. ‘You mustn’t take your world for granted — 
it is beautiful and even more important it’s at peace with the universe.’ 

The long silence that followed was broken by a green woodpecker 
drumming on the trunk of a neighbouring beech tree. 

‘What kind of bird is that?’ Marcou asked. 

Question after question he put to them until they were both 
exhausted. He was interested in everything, from the red admiral 
butterfly that fluttered past to the small frog they found on a waterlily. 

‘That’s enough for one day, Marcou, I’ve run out of answers,’ Julian 
said at last. ‘We’d better go home now — it’s nearly six o’clock.’ 


After supper Julian drew Marcou to one side. 
‘We could get in another hour’s fishing before bedtime,’ he suggested. 
‘It’s usually very good at night.’ 


Marcou didn’t need any prompting. The two boys found their rods and 
slipped out through the French windows into the garden and on down to 
the lake. The night security guard didn’t notice them leave the house. 

On his third cast Marcou again felt the exciting tug of a fish on his 
line. The reel screamed as a large brown trout began its fight. Julian 
rushed to help and this time Marcou was lucky; within a few minutes he 
had landed his first fish. 

‘What a beauty!’ Julian exclaimed. ‘It’s over two pounds.’ 

Julian helped Marcou change his fly and the two boys resumed 
fishing. In spite of the warmth of the evening Marcou found himself 
shivering. 

‘What’s made me so cold?’ he thought in alarm, suddenly feeling a 
sense of foreboding. Then he remembered his father’s words: ‘Let all 
your senses work for you. Open your mind to everything around you — 
every feeling — every vibration.’ 

Marcou opened his mind. As he did so he was immediately conscious 
of hostile thought waves. A sinister presence was close by, focusing its 
mind on him. Marcou knew his life was in danger. The evil force was a 
familiar one — to a Gundran there is something unmistakable about a 
Malagan. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Tangri 


Julian was still fishing quietly. He cast well and his line floated down 
gently in front of him, hardly disturbing the water. 

‘Julian,’ Marcou called. ‘We’re in danger. We must get back to the 
house.’ 

Julian began to wind in his reel. 

‘What’s wrong?’ he asked. ‘We’re quite safe here.’ 

‘Be quick!’ Marcou insisted. ‘There’s no time to lose.’ 

Julian waded out of the water to meet Marcou on the bank. 

‘There’s a Malagan very near to us,’ Marcou whispered. ‘I think it’s 
after me, but it might try to possess your mind first.’ 

Julian was terrified. The house was over five hundred metres away 
and mainly uphill. They began to run up the slope but their thigh-length 
waders held them back. ‘We won’t reach the house in time,’ Marcou 
panted. ‘If the Malagan approaches you, keep thinking of something 
positive. Don’t let your mind relax for a second.’ 

They were less than halfway when Julian heard footsteps. He looked 
over his shoulder. A man in a black leather jacket was running 
effortlessly behind them. He was only forty metres away and gaining 
ground. 

‘We'll have to make a stand,’ Marcou called. 

The two boys turned to face the Malagan, who slowed down and 
began to walk towards them. His full attention was focused on Marcou. 
Julian noticed his friend’s face become tense as he began to concentrate. 
When he was thinking his super-intelligence gave him a kind of aura; 
now, at full force, he radiated mental energy. 

The Malagan’s eyes glowed with an inhuman light. Julian wanted to 
run, but sensed that a strange mental battle was being fought between 
the Malagan and Marcou and hoped he might somehow be able to help. 

Marcou was almost in a trance. 


‘I must split him away from that body,’ he thought. ‘I'll have to use 
Tangri.’ 

Marcou’s father had taught him the technique for influencing other 
people’s thoughts but he had never liked to practise Tangri on family or 
friends. It was generally regarded on Gundra as a skill that should only 
be used in moments of personal danger. 

Marcou could sense telepathically that the Malagan’s intention was to 
kill him, possess the mind and body of Julian, and then move on to the 
Professor. He concentrated harder. Malagans are at their weakest in 
another shape. Their attention is divided; most of their mental energy is 
absorbed in dominating the life form they have chosen to prey upon. As 
Marcou’s concentration increased so he became conscious of the 
Malagan’s ultimate plan. In a kaleidoscope of thoughts Marcou realised 
that the elimination of himself and the Professor was only a tiny part of 
something far bigger. 

The Malagan’s walk became less certain. When he was only three 
metres away Julian suddenly realised that he was still clutching his 
favourite trout rod. Anxious to help his friend he lashed out with the 
supple cane, which hummed in the air as the tip slashed across the 
Malagan’s cheek. The man raised his hand to the thin red weal, swung 
round and snarled at Julian, his face twisted in anger. Marcou remained 
motionless, all his energy concentrated on the colossal effort of using 
Tangri. 

The Malagan lurched forward to grab Julian, but suddenly his mind 
gave way, and he slumped to the ground, eyes dull and glazed, mouth 
open. Seconds later a greyish jelly oozed through the neck of his shirt. 
As the jelly began to take shape Julian found it difficult to move. To his 
horror he realised that it was creeping towards him. He lashed out again 
with his rod, but this time the tip was absorbed into the jellied body and 
Julian had difficulty pulling it free. The Malagan slithered closer, now 
fully formed and only a metre away from him. ‘Stab it in the eye,’ 
Marcou yelled. 

Julian could feel the strength of Marcou’s mind supporting him, 
urging him to resist the Malagan. He backed away and took careful aim. 
Suddenly he lunged forward. The tip of his rod went straight into the 
glowing orange eye. 

The Malagan’s agonised scream alerted the security guard who rushed 
to join the two boys. 

‘My God, what’s that?’ he asked, drawing his gun. But he was too late, 
Julian’s strange weapon had done its work — the Malagan was already 


dead. 

The security guard escorted the boys up to the house. When they were 
both safely inside, Julian bolted the door and stood for a moment with 
his back to it, shivering uncontrollably, his shirt soaked in sweat. 

‘I must see your father immediately,’ Marcou urged. ‘This is only the 
beginning. The Malagan’s are going to invade Earth.’ 


CHAPTER NINE 


The Plans of Malaga 


The two boys burst into the Professor’s study. 

‘Dad, we’ve got to talk to you,’ Julian said. 

‘You’d better take off those waders before your mother catches you in 
them,’ he replied, hardly looking up from his papers. 

Julian slumped into one of the large green leather chairs. 

‘Do listen, Dad!’ he pleaded. ‘Marcou will explain — we’re both lucky 
to be alive.’ 

The Professor suddenly realised that something was desperately 
wrong. He listened intently as Marcou told him about the Malagan and 
his fears that they were planning to invade Earth. The Professor found 
himself unconsciously filling his pipe as he tried to gather his thoughts. 

‘What can we do?’ he asked. 

‘You must make sure that the outside of the house is well lit and that 
the security men are on the alert every second,’ Marcou warned. 
‘Malagans can only creep in their natural state, but they do have a kind 
of hypnotic power over life forms of lesser intelligence — particularly 
those who aren’t thinking actively at the time. They have to make 
physical contact before they can possess other minds.’ 

The Professor grimaced. 

‘How do you kill them?’ 

‘I killed the one outside with my fishing rod. I stuck the tip right into 
its eye,’ Julian replied. 

‘If you can catch a Malagan in its natural state the eye’s the most 
vulnerable point,’ Marcou confirmed. 

The Professor reached for the telephone and began to dial. 

‘T need Jim in on this,’ he said. 

He gave his assistant the briefest outline. 

‘He'll be here in fifteen minutes,’ he told them as he hung up. ‘Now, 
Marcou, we’ve got to try to make some kind of plan. What do you think 


the Malagans will do next?’ 

‘Usually when they invade an alien planet they send in reconnaissance 
spaceships first — probably not more than a thousand Malagans in all. 
Their job is to get to know the weaknesses of the life forms, and help 
with sabotage when the main task force invades. It’s very likely that 
they’ve already landed in four or five different countries. They’ll be 
following the same plan everywhere, waiting for invasion day. They’ve 
used that technique for generations — it’s helped them dominate half 
the known universe.’ 

‘How long do you think we’ve got?’ 

‘Not long, Professor. I read in the Malagan’s mind that their invasion 
plans are well advanced — more like weeks than months.’ 

The front door bell rang and a few moments later Mrs Blane ushered 
Jim Railton into the Professor’s study. 

‘They’re all having a pow-wow in here,’ she said. ‘Julian — Marcou — 
take off those waders!’ 

Mrs Blane gave her husband a you-ought-to-know-better-than-to-have- 
let-them look, before leaving to make some coffee. Marcou couldn’t help 
smiling as he removed his waders. Even if she had known that her 
planet was about to be invaded, she would still have made sure her 
house was kept clean. 

The Professor quickly put Jim in the picture. 

‘I think you should return to the Centre tomorrow,’ Jim said to 
Marcou. ‘It'll be easier to give you protection there, and you'll be able to 
check if any of our personnel have been taken over.’ 

Marcou nodded. 

‘How does Malagan possession evidence itself?’ Jim asked. ‘What 
should we be looking for?’ 

‘More energy is one of the most noticeable things,’ Marcou explained. 
‘Malagans don’t take much rest — they only use the other life form for a 
limited period and don’t care if they wear it out in the process. Also the 
eyes — they are often much brighter than usual.’ 

‘The Malagan that was chasing us had terribly bright eyes,’ Julian 
remarked. ‘I’ll never forget them.’ 

‘Is that all there is to go on?’ Jim asked in dismay. 

‘I’m afraid so. They’re almost perfect at deception. When my sister’s 
husband was possessed, it took her several days to realise what had 
happened, and she had the advantage of being slightly telepathic.’ 

‘It didn’t take you long to detect the Malagan by the lake,’ Julian said. 

‘I was lucky. As soon as I felt uneasy I opened my mind and I’m much 


stronger telepathically than most Gundrans.’ 

‘This is like an incredible nightmare,’ Jim said..‘I’m sure Ill pinch 
myself soon and wake up in bed.’ 

The Professor nodded in sympathy, as he passed around mugs of 
coffee from the tray Mrs Blane had left on his desk. 

‘These Malagans certainly sound as if they are going to be everyone’s 
nightmare,’ he said. ‘But we’ve no time to lose. I’ll telephone the 
Minister tonight. In the morning we must make a thorough check of 
everyone at the Centre. With Marcou’s help we may be able to identify 
any Malagans there already. After that the real work begins — somehow 
or other we have to prepare a-reception for the main force when they 
arrive.’ 

After Jim Railton left and the boys had gone reluctantly to bed the 
Professor returned to his study to telephone Sir Charles. ‘I’m sorry it’s so 
late, Minister,’ he said. ‘But I have some very disturbing news.’ 

Briefly the Professor told the Minister all that had happened and 
ended by outlining his suggested plan of action. 

‘Tl contact the Prime Minister immediately,’ the Minister replied 
gravely. ‘He’ll have to advise the United Nations.’ 

‘By the time they’ve finished talking about it, the Malagans will be in 
charge of the world,’ the Professor complained. 

‘All right, Blane, you’ve made your point. Now tell me, after you’ve 
checked the personnel at the Centre, what’s your next priority?’ 

‘Develop some weapons that might stand a chance against the 
Malagans and help Marcou repair the communications system on the 
spaceship. If he can contact Gundrya, it’s just possible that they could 
get here in time.’ 

‘You must be joking — Gundra’s millions of miles away. 

‘I know it’s difficult to grasp, Minister, but technically they’re light 
years ahead of us. We’re babes in arms compared with Gundrans — and 
much more worrying, the Malagans aren’t far behind them.’ 

There was a long silence as the Minister began to appreciate how frail 
Earth’s defences would be against Malagan power. 

‘It sounds as if we’re going to need a lot of luck,’ he concluded. 
‘Goodnight, Blane. I'll speak to you in the morning.’ 

The Professor smiled to himself as he replaced the receiver. The 
Minister wasn’t far wrong — luck was going to be the most important 
factor. It had been so far — Marcou had survived the crash and through 
him they had discovered the Malagans’ plans. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Omduran 


The following morning the Professor drove Marcou to the research 
centre. A car with two armed security guards followed twenty metres 
behind them. 

‘How would you suggest we check the personnel, Marcou?’ the 
Professor asked. 

‘As casually as possible — once the Malagans are alerted they’ll guard 
their thoughts and make it far more difficult for me to pick up anything. 

‘Would it be a good idea to call everyone into the conference hall for 
a lecture? You could watch from the balcony. Is your telepathy effective 
at that range?’ 

‘It works best very close and gradually gets fainter as the distance 
increases. Just like walking away from a radio. It would be better if the 
curtains were drawn and I could be amongst them in the dark.’ 

The Professor slowed down, anxious not to lose the security guards. 

‘That’s a good idea, Marcou. I'll start in the usual way while you’re on 
the balcony. Then we’ll show a film and some slides and you can come 
down into the audience. Jim Railton and his men will be standing by.’ 

After the usual security checks at the gate, they made their way to the 
Professor’s office, where Jim was waiting for them. The Professor 
briefed him quickly. 

‘Will they be armed?’ Jim asked. 

‘The first Malagans to invade are unlikely to have Malagan weapons,’ 
Marcou informed him, ‘but they sometimes use the weapons of the life 
forms they adopt. It’s essential we keep the initiative and take them by 
surprise.’ 

‘Have you decided where you are going to hold the Malagans if we get 
them, Jim?’ the Professor asked. 

His assistant nodded. ‘I’ve had one of the store rooms in the basement 
cleared out. There are no windows and the door’s very strong.’ 


? 


The Professor glanced at his watch. 

‘My lecture’s due to start in five minutes,’ he said. ‘You’d better get 
Marcou in position.’ 

There was a buzz of anticipation in the conference hall. The 
Professor’s lectures were always popular, but usually the staff were 
given several weeks’ notice. This one was unexpected and there was no 
clue about the subject matter. Only a skeleton staff remained on duty. 
Over one hundred people were in the hall and the rows of seats were 
already beginning to fill up. 

The film projector was housed in a small closed room at the back of 
the balcony. Jim showed Marcou in through a side door, promising to 
come back for him as soon as the film and slides began. The young 
Gundran was completely alone on the balcony. He chose a seat three 
rows back; the heads of the people sitting in the front row below were 
just out of his line of vision, but he had a clear view of the Professor as 
he strode on to the platform and took up his position behind the lectern. 

‘I am sorry to interrupt your work,’ the Professor began, ‘but I thought 
you would all like to hear about Ralph Scott’s findings in the Gundran 
spaceship and to see a film and some slides of its interior.’ 

Marcou soon lost interest in what the Professor was saying and was 
only conscious of the steady drone of his voice. As he opened his mind 
he reeled from the shock of hostile thought waves. 

‘They’re down there in force,’ he said to himself. ‘There must be at 
least three of them.’ 

Marcou tried to concentrate. He closed his eyes and sat quietly 
receiving snatches of thought from the crowd below. It was like listening 
to a large number of people talking in a room, with only small 
fragments of conversation distinguishable above the babble. 

‘Two of them are at the front on the right,’ Marcou thought. ‘They’re 
not fooled by this lecture. They want to know the real reason for it.’ 

The Malagan minds were by far the strongest force in the crowded 
room. Their thought waves were harsh and quite distinct from those of 
human minds. Marcou quietly moved forward to a front seat. Now he 
could see the people in the first two rows. 

‘Might be that man with black hair and the other one sitting next to 
him. There’s someone else too, on the other side of the hall.’ 

In his eagerness to identify the third Malagan Marcou leant over the 
balcony. At just that moment Jean Kent turned round and caught sight 
of him. She gave a friendly wave, and several other people in the 
audience, including the man with black hair, looked up. The Professor 


noticed but continued with his lecture unperturbed. 

‘Their thoughts are much weaker now,’ Marcou said to himself. ‘They 
know I’m here and they’re on guard. I'll have to wait until I can get 
nearer.’ 

A few minutes later the Professor finished the first part of his lecture 
and asked for the lights to be switched off. Jim Railton collected 
Marcou. By the time the third slide was being shown the young Gundran 
had found a seat near the door at the back of the crowded conference 
hall. 

The main force of Malagan thought waves was still coming from the 
front row, but another powerful enemy mind was quite near to Marcou. 
He closed his eyes to help himself concentrate. Suddenly he became 
conscious of the collective intention of the three Malagans in the room. 
They were going to kill him. Marcou opened his eyes quickly. A 
shadowy figure was moving towards him. 

‘Oh, I’m glad it’s you,’ he said as Jean Kent sat down by his side. 

‘Hello, Marcou. What are you doing back so soon? Can’t you keep 
away?’ 

‘I’m sorry, but I can’t talk now,’ Marcou said. ‘I’m doing a special job 
for the Professor.’ 

‘Say no more,’ she replied, leaning forward to pat his arm. 

Suddenly Marcou felt a sharp pain. Something had been jabbed 
through the sleeve of his jacket. He tried to call out but couldn’t make a 
sound. 

‘I know you better than you think, Gundran,’ Jean said, pulling her 
chair closer to him. ‘We underestimated you last night, but we won’t 
make that mistake again. Your body’s going to be very helpful to us.’ 

Marcou wasn’t able to reply but everything was becoming clearer to 
him. 

‘Jean’s been possessed,’ he thought. ‘She must have waved at me to 
warn the others.’ 

Marcou didn’t have to guess about the drug he had been injected 
with. It was Omduran; used by Malagans to make more active alien 
minds obedient to their wishes. Now he would be unable to talk and 
would find it difficult to resist doing whatever Jean told him. Worse 
still, the practice of Tangri was out of the question. 

‘Stand up, Marcou,’ Jean said in a sugary sweet voice. 

Marcou tried to resist but after a few seconds found himself 
responding to her suggestion. He knew she was taking him somewhere 
quiet where a Malagan would possess his mind. The thought of losing 


his faculties and his body being used so callously, only to be discarded 
when it was of no further use, made him desperately afraid. 

‘We'll have a little walk,’ Jean continued. ‘Go straight to the door. If 
anyone stops us, I’ll tell them you feel ill. You just stand there quietly 
and look the part. Now do as you’re told, there’s a good boy.’ 

Marcou walked towards the door — his mind was fogged. Only Jean’s 
soft voice meant anything to him. He had to obey. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Hypnotic Eyes 


No one stopped Jean, as she pushed the door open and guided Marcou 
through into the corridor. 

‘This way,’ she said. ‘Our friend is waiting for you in my office.’ 

The drug had taken such effect that Marcou just smiled gently. He felt 
as if he were in a dream with only Jean’s voice controlling his physical 
actions. 

The door of the conference hall opened behind them as Jim rushed 
out. 

‘I saw you leave, Marcou,’ he called. ‘Is anything wrong?’ 

Jean smiled. 

‘He’s not feeling well, Jim,’ she explained. ‘I’m taking him to the rest 
room to lie down for a while.’ 

‘Did you locate any of them?’ Jim asked Marcou anxiously. 

Marcou’s eyes had become glazed. He didn’t answer. A little smile 
played on his lips. He only wanted to obey Jean’s instructions. 

‘Marcou,’ Jim said, ‘can you hear me?’ 

He turned to Jean. 

‘My God! They must have got him.’ 

‘They?’ Jean queried. ‘Who do you mean, Jim?’ 

‘Malagans! We know some of them are in the Centre.’ 

Jean’s eyes widened. 

‘Are you sure?’ she asked. 

‘There isn’t time to explain, darling. You’d better get Marcou to the 
rest room quickly.’ 

‘Don’t worry, I'll see to it.’ 

T’ll find Dr Hardy,’ Jim called as he ran back to the conference hall. 

‘Next time he sees you, you'll be our plaything,’ Jean said to Marcou. 
‘Come along now my office is just round the corner.’ 

Jim Railton had difficulty finding Dr Hardy in the gloom. As he 


moved slowly down the aisle, trying not to attract attention, Jean’s face 
came suddenly into his mind. He had liked her from the moment they 
met. During the last few weeks his feelings had changed; she was no 
longer another girl, she was the girl. But today there was something 
different about her. She was remote, detached, that special feeling 
hadn’t been there. She might have been overworking; she was certainly 
keyed up; her eyes were very bright, almost luminous — unnaturally so. 

‘Oh no!’ he thought. ‘She’s been possessed and she’s got Marcou.’ 

Jim didn’t stop to think further. He rushed from the conference room 
and ran along the corridor to Jean’s office. There was no sign of Jean or 
Marcou. The door of her office was closed. He reached for his automatic 
and tried the handle quietly. The door was locked. He stepped back and 
kicked it open. 

Jean was standing over Marcou who lay on the couch by the window, 
his eyes glazed and unseeing. Jim almost dropped his gun when he saw 
the hideous jelly-like object that was creeping along the floor. The end 
of its waving tentacle was less than a metre from Marcou’s face. Jim 
didn’t hesitate; he took careful aim and shot the Malagan through the 
eye. The jelly shape emitted a high-pitched nerve-jangling scream, rose 
a few inches from the floor and fell back in convulsions. It was still 
twitching as Jim forced himself to level his gun at Jean. 

‘Do exactly as I tell you or you’re dead,’ he said. ‘Raise your hands in 
the air and keep them there.’ 

Jim’s aim was steady as he reached for the telephone on Jean’s desk. 

‘Dr Railton here,’ he said. ‘This is an emergency. I want you to go to 
the conference hall and ask Professor Blane to come to Dr Kent’s office 
immediately. Tell the Professor to bring Dr Hardy and Mr Evans.’ 

There was a pause as the startled girl who had been left on duty at the 
switchboard repeated his instructions. 

‘Yes, that’s right,’ he said. ‘Be as quick as you can - hurry!’ 

Jean’s strangely bright eyes were concentrated on Jim, watching for 
the slightest weakness that might give her an opportunity to overcome 
him. Their effect was hypnotic. Jim began to have doubts. What proof 
did he have that Jean was a Malagan? How would the Professor react to 
his treatment of such a key member of his staff? How would he ever be 
able to explain to Jean if he were proved wrong? 

‘We all make mistakes, darling,’ Jean said softly. “‘You’ve been 
overdoing things lately, haven’t you?’ 

Jim’s hand wavered; he began to feel tired. Jean’s office was hot and 
stuffy. His eyelids were becoming heavy; it would be so nice to close 


them. 

Hardly seeming to move, Jean began to inch her way forward. 

‘You’re looking very tired,’ she murmured. ‘Why don’t you sit down?’ 

Jim found it difficult to keep his eyes open. The gun felt as if it were 
made of lead. If only he could rest for a few moments... 

A voice broke his dangerous reverie. 

‘What’s happened, Jim?’ Professor Blane asked anxiously. ‘Is Marcou 
all right?’ 

Jim shook his head to clear it. 

‘Jean’s been possessed and she’s drugged the boy.’ He waved his hand 
at the mass of grey jelly lying on the floor. ‘I shot that creature.’ 

‘He’s talking absolute nonsense, Professor,’ Jean said quickly. ‘Marcou 
was unwell and couldn’t make it to the rest room so I brought him in 
here. I heard something move in my cupboard and that monster crawled 
out. Then Jim burst in through the door...’ 

Jim interrupted. 

‘Good try,’ he said, ‘but why did you leave your seat in the lecture 
hall? What happy coincidence made you meet up with Marcou?’ 

‘Yes, that does take some explaining,’ the Professor agreed. ‘And why 
did you lock your office door?’ In anger Jean’s eyes shone more brightly 
as the Malagan struggled to retain control of her body. 

‘You Earthlings might win one small battle, but with your puny 
intelligence you’ll never withstand Malagan power,’ she said in a 
strangely high-pitched. voice. 

‘Take her away, Jim,’ the Professor said sadly. ‘Dr Hardy — have a 
look at Marcou and see what you can do for him.’ 

Jim and his deputy were careful not to allow Jean to touch them as 
they escorted her to the basement. Dr Hardy leant over Marcou and 
quickly examined him. 

‘There’s no doubt he’s been drugged,’ he said. ‘It doesn’t seem to have 
affected his nervous system — only his mind. I don’t think there’s likely 
to be any permanent damage.’ 

‘How long will the drug last?’ the Professor asked. 

‘Impossible to say. If had to guess, two or three hours.’ 

Dr Hardy underestimated Omduran. The effects didn’t wear off 
completely until late afternoon, by which time the other Malagans had 
left the Centre. Marcou was taken back to the Blanes’ house. When the 
Professor returned home he was sitting up in bed, still looking a little 
pale. 

‘There isn’t much time,’ Marcou said quietly. ‘We must try to contact 


Gundra.’ 

The Professor nodded in agreement. 

‘You’re right, Marcou,’ he replied. ‘That’s our main priority. Then you 
can show us how your weapons work. We’ve got to make a fight of it.’ 

Marcou didn’t reply. He had seen interplanetary wars before and 
knew that Earth could only hope to put up token resistance against the 
full might of Malaga. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Strange Factory 


Early next morning when Dr Hardy called to examine him, Marcou was 
talking with the Professor in his oak-panelled study. 

‘His heart’s back to normal, but his blood pressure is a little low,’ said 
the doctor. ‘As long as he takes things quietly for the next few days he’ll 
soon be a hundred per cent again.’ 

‘That’s not going to be possible, Tom. I need him at Farnham. Unless 
we can make contact with Gundra...’ 

Dr Hardy raised his hand. 

‘I know. I know,’ he said smiling. ‘And you’ve already made your 
mind up. But please don’t overtire the boy — he’s not himself yet.’ 

Marcou had been listening intently. 

‘Doctor, why haven’t you told the Professor the good news?’ he asked. 

Dr Hardy’s head jerked back in amazement. 

‘You have to watch what you’re thinking when Marcou’s around,’ the 
Professor laughed. ‘Is it about Jean?’ 

‘Yes —I can still hardly believe it myself. The Malagan that possessed 
her separated from her body and died during the night. Jean’s still in a 
coma, but I hope she’ll come out of it soon.’ 

‘Have you told Jim yet?’ 

‘He’s at her bedside.’ 

‘Will she make a full recovery?’ 

‘Hard to say, but we did some electrical wave tests and there doesn’t 
seem to be any brain damage.’ 

The Professor turned to Marcou. 

‘Didn’t you tell us that Malagan possession was fatal?’ he queried. 

‘Yes, it usually is. I can only remember hearing of one man who 
survived.’ 

‘Did he live a normal life afterwards?’ Dr Hardy asked. 

Marcou shook his head. 


‘No. It was very sad — he died of riddigo a few months later.’ 

‘Is that a disease of some kind?’ the Professor enquired. 

‘The only serious one we have left. In many ways it’s like your 
cancer,’ Marcou replied, giving the Professor a meaningful look. His pipe 
hadn’t been out of his hand since breakfast. The Professor puffed away 
unperturbed. 

‘I take it you’ll give Jean a thorough physical examination as soon as 
possible,’ he said. 

Dr Hardy nodded. 

‘As soon as she’s strong enough.’ He turned to Marcou. ‘Do you think 
she was possessed for long?’ 

‘I’m sure she wasn’t. I would have known if there were any Malagans 
at the Centre before I came to stay here.’ 

Dr Hardy put his stethoscope back in his small black leather bag. 

‘Keep me posted on Jean’s progress, requested. 

‘T will, John. Good luck to you both.’ 

The Professor showed the doctor to the door. When he returned 
Marcou looked up anxiously. 

‘Will your family be safe while we’re away?’ he asked. 

‘They’ll move into the Centre. It isn’t the perfect answer but at least 
they won’t be alone there.’ 

An hour later when they came to say goodbye, Julian had other ideas. 

‘I want to go with you and Marcou,’ he said. ‘I know I won’t be able to 
do much, but I’d like to be with you.’ 

‘What do you think?’ the Professor asked his wife. 

‘We'll be all right — don’t worry about us. They’ll make such a fuss of 
Anna and me at the Centre.’ 

‘Please, Dad,’ Julian urged. 

The Professor’s face softened; he’d be company for Marcou and under 
the threat of invasion protocol had become a thing of the past. 

‘You’d better pack quickly,’ he said, slapping Julian’s shoulder. 

With a hint of a smile Mrs Blane passed their son’s ready-packed bag 
to her husband. 

‘One of these days I’ll make a decision,’ he laughed. 

‘We agreed that you’d decide all the big things and I’d decide the 
small ones,’ Mrs Blane countered. 

‘Yes, I know, and after eighteen years of marriage I haven’t had to 
make one big decision.’ 

Marcou knew that they were going through a familiar ritual to hide 
their fears from Anna and Julian. Both of them were well aware that if 


the Malagans succeeded they might never see each other again. 

As Mrs Blane kissed her husband and Julian, Anna came up to 
Marcou. 

‘I know you'll do it,’ she said. 

Seeing her bright face suddenly so serious made Marcou realise how 
much depended upon him. Before he could answer she rushed to her 
father who took her in his arms. 

Mrs Blane gripped Marcou’s hand in both of hers. 

‘Good-luck, Marcou,’ she said simply. 

‘Tm afraid we’re going to need a lot,’ he replied. 

When the Professor and the two boys were finally on their way they 
hardly spoke. The parting had been difficult for all of them. Each was 
busy with his own thoughts, wondering what the next few days would 
bring. 

An hour later the Rover stopped at the gate of a large new factory 
surrounded by a high wire fence: Julian was surprised that the security 
guard on duty immediately saluted his father. 

‘Why are we stopping here?’ he asked as the gate slowly opened. 

The Professor parked his car in a reserved space in front of a modern 
single-storey office block: 

‘Have a really close look at the factory, Julian,’ he suggested. 

From the outside Julian thought the building looked like a vast 
airplane hangar; characterless, bleak and obviously very new. 

Marcou picked up his thoughts. 

‘That’s the clue, Julian,’ he broke in. ‘It was put up quickly just to 
cover our spaceship, wasn’t it, Professor?’ 

‘Yes, the Ministry can get a move on when it really has to. These 
buildings were all erected in seventeen days.’ 

Julian’s eyes widened. 

‘Didn’t people ask a lot of questions?’ he asked. 

‘There were a few, of course, but we told everyone that the factory 
was a rush job for the Ministry.’ 

Inside the hangar-like building there were no further attempts at 
deception. The walls and roof were obviously there only to cover the 
crater. There were no machines and no workers, just a vast hole in the 
ground. The mud had been covered by concrete and metal steps and an 
escalator system had been installed to transport staff and equipment to 
the spaceship at the bottom. 

‘Wow!’ exclaimed Julian as he set foot on the escalator and had his 
first view of Gundran technology. 


Marcou felt a sudden surge of pride. Almost circular in shape, the 
Azura’s golden body stretched fifteen metres high and twenty-five 
across. In each of the three tiers there were observation portholes made 
of the same transparent material as the entrance. It was simple, 
functional and yet to him strangely beautiful. 

‘It’s much bigger than I imagined,’ Julian said. 

‘This is only for exploration,’ Marcou couldn’t resist replying. “You 
should see our combat ships, they’re twice the size.’ 

When they reached central control Ralph Scott, the physicist in 
charge, jumped to his feet and grabbed the Professor’s hand. 

‘Thank God you’ve brought him,’ he exclaimed. ‘This thing’s driving 
me crazy.’ 

Ralph’s grey hair was awry and he obviously hadn’t shaved for days. 
His eyes were tired and bloodshot. Parts of the transmitter were spread 
out on the large table in front of him, while two of his technicians were 
testing a component under the viewing screen. It was clear from their 
unhappy mutterings that they were in difficulty. 

The Professor drew Marcou aside. 

‘Before you get started with Ralph you had better make sure... 

Marcou smiled as he interrupted. 

‘Don’t worry, Professor, there are no Malagans here.’ 

‘Thank God! Ralph, I suggest you brief Marcou on what you’ve been 
doing and then get some sleep. I’ll ask someone to show Julian around 
while I phone the Minister.’ 

Marcou needed no urging. He and Ralph were soon locked in 
discussion, heads bowed over the array of instruments and controls. 

‘None of this makes sense, Marcou,’ Ralph complained. ‘Every 
component we test seems to require a different voltage. How can you 
integrate a system that way?’ 

‘Have you repaired the refrigeration unit?’ Marcou asked. ‘Our 
electronics are based upon super-conductivity. They will only work if 
the cooling system has an ample power supply.’ 

‘That might be the answer! Let’s see what we need — we’ve lost too 
much time already.’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A Message to Gundra 


The red telephone on the Professor’s desk rang shrilly as he entered his 
office. 

‘Jim here,’ said a faint voice. ‘There’s been a lot of...’ 

The next few words were drowned by a crackling sound. 

‘Speak up, Jim, I can hardly hear you.’ 

‘It’s a bad line, Professor. P’ll be quick in case we’re cut off. There are 
hundreds of UFOs on the long-range screens. They were travelling at a 
colossal speed, but now they’re gathering together about five thousand 
miles above the Earth’s atmosphere.’ 

The Professor paused for a moment to consider the implications. The 
UFOs were bound to be Malagan spaceships; time was running out; even 
if Marcou were able to contact Gundra they would be too late. 

‘Now listen, Jim,’ he said. ‘Make sure George Mitchell and his staff 
maintain a twenty-four hour surveillance and contact me immediately 
there’s any change.’ 

‘OK, Professor. And there’s some wonderful news. Jean’s come out of 
her coma. Dr Hardy says there’s nothing to stop her making a full 
recovery now. 

The Professor’s feeling of relief made him suddenly aware of how 
worried he had been. All of them might soon be possessed by Malagans 
but that was still a battle to be fought, something intangible which 
might never happen. Jean’s life reclaimed and the fact that one person 
at least had somehow beaten a Malagan gave his sagging morale a 
much-needed boost. 

‘I’m so glad, Jim,’ he said simply. ‘Be sure to give her my love.’ 

‘I will, Professor, and if you agree I’d like to join you tonight.’ 

The Professor welcomed Jim’s suggestion. Without bothering to 
replace the receiver, he cleared the line with his finger and asked the 
operator to call Sir Charles Blackler. Quickly he brought him up to date, 


stressing that it was unlikely Marcou would be able to contact Gundra in 
time. 

‘Don’t be too pessimistic, Blane,’ the Minister replied. ‘The Prime 
Minister’s been busy. The UN is fully alerted now and the Russians and 
Chinese are co-operating. We already know about the UFOs. In that 
crowded formation they’ll be a perfect target for nuclear missiles.’ 

‘Tm not so sure, Minister. It seems too easy.’ 

‘We’ll see. General Sorensen, the Commander-in-Chief of NATO, will 
join you at Farnham first thing tomorrow. He wants to hear from the 
boy at first hand everything he knows about Malagans.’ 

The Professor sighed as he hung up. The Minister still seemed to be 
relying upon conventional tactics. When he returned to central control 
his growing doubts were at once confirmed. 

‘He’s underestimating the enemy,’ Marcou said shaking his head. 
‘Even in our war game, Xlaam, we have a simple counter against guided 
missiles. When the Malagans are in a group they erect a magnetic field 
around their spaceships which none of your weapons will penetrate.’ 

Ralph was the first to break the depressed silence. 

‘It sounds like playing chess blindfold against Bobby Fischer,’ he said 
ruefully. 

‘We only have one chance,’ added the Professor, puffing hard on his 
pipe. ‘To get the help of a better player.’ 

‘We’re ready to try that,’ Marcou said. ‘The receiver is beyond repair, 
but we think we have fixed the transmitter. All we need now is 
sufficient power.’ 

‘The communications system was linked to the main power supply,’ 
Ralph explained. ‘Marcou has spliced in an alternative source, but we 
still may not have enough voltage.’ 

Julian returned from his tour of the spaceship to find his fishing 
companion of only two days before consulting on more than equal terms 
with one of the world’s leading electronics experts and busily giving 
instructions to three technicians who were dragging a thick black cable 
into central control. Marcou indicated exactly where the power should 
be linked to the transmitter. Just as they were finishing making the 
connection the lights flickered. 

‘Just our luck,’ Ralph commented. ‘Looks as if there’s a power cut. 
We're on the emergency generator now.’ 

‘It could be the first Malagans at work,’ Marcou observed. ‘They 
obviously know just how critical power is to your society. They’ll 
probably try to disrupt communications as well.’ 


‘The phone was very faint this morning,’ the Professor said, sucking 
his pipe thoughtfully. 

Marcou nodded. 

‘There’s nothing we can do about it now,’ the Professor sighed. ‘Let’s 
pray our generator doesn’t let us down.’ 

Marcou hunched over the instruments and signalled for the power to 
be switched on. 

‘We need more,’ he called. 

The power was increased, but the needle on the gauge only responded 
weakly. 

‘Much more!’ Marcou urged. 

The Professor boosted the power still further. ‘That’s all we can 
manage with this generator,’ he said. 

The needle moved slowly across the gauge until it reached a point 
that seemed to satisfy Marcou. Without wasting a second he adjusted the 
controls, carefully noting the response on the instrument panel. Then, to 
everyone’s relief, he leant forward and began speaking rapidly in 
Gundran. For several minutes they waited breathlessly, not daring to say 
a word. 

When Marcou finished he turned to the Professor. 

‘Leave the power on for as long as possible,’ he suggested. ‘I’ve used 
the recorder. The message will be sent again and again.’ 

‘How can we tell if it’s being received?’ Julian heard himself ask. 

‘We can’t,’ Marcou replied. 

‘But even if it is, will they be able to trace exactly where the message 
is coming from?’ queried Ralph. 

‘The receivers on Gundra do that automatically.’ 

No-one needed to ask what Marcou had said to his people. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Nuclear Strike 


The following morning General Sorensen’s helicopter landed just 
outside the Farnham factory. The appointment of a Norwegian as 
Commander-in-Chief of NATO had been a success; the tall grey-haired 
figure completely overshadowed the three heavily bemedalled members 
of his staff who accompanied him. 

The Professor welcomed the General and conducted him to the 
conference room where Marcou, Jim and Ralph were already waiting. 

‘So this is the young man I have heard so much about,’ the General 
said smiling and extending his hand. His English was slightly too 
precise, but otherwise perfect. 

After the introductions General Sorensen took the chair at the head of 
the long conference table. 

‘This is the situation,’ he said, coming straight to the point. ‘When we 
picked up the Malagan spaceships on our long-range radar, the 
American President gave the go-ahead for a nuclear strike. At seven 
o’clock last night they launched three missiles from a base in Arizona.’ 

Marcou didn’t need to be telepathic to know what was coming. 

‘They were on course until they were within a thousand miles of the 
target area. Then suddenly the Americans lost control of them.’ 

‘Did they explode the nuclear warheads?’ the Professor asked 
anxiously. 

‘All of them were detonated instantly,’ a British Staff Colonel 
answered. 

‘They were deflected by the magnetic field I warned you about,’ 
Marcou said to the Professor. 

‘We had to try it,’ General Sorensen commented. He looked at Ralph. 
‘Sir Charles explained to me that you have been attempting to contact 
Gundra.’ 

‘We had the transmitter working last night, but there’s no way of 


knowing if we actually got through,’ Ralph replied. 

‘What are the chances?’ General Sorensen asked. 

‘We’ve no idea. There are so many unknown factors.’ 

The General pursed his lips. 

‘Were you able to transmit for long?’ 

‘For three hours before the transmitter developed a fault. The power 
problem didn’t help.’ 

The General nodded sympathetically, drumming his fingers on the 
table. 

‘The damage is very widespread and obviously the result of sabotage,’ 
he said. ‘It will be a long time before the energy supply is restored to 
normal.’ 

The British Colonel, who had been looking hard at Marcou, suddenly 
challenged him. 

‘Even if you’ve made contact with your people they couldn’t possibly 
get here in time,’ he said. 

Marcou smiled. 

‘In an emergency they would use material transference. It’s almost 
instantaneous.’ 

General Sorensen didn’t waste time asking about it. He leant forward. 

‘What can you tell us about Gundran and Malagan weaponry?’ 

‘Marcou could show you better on the spaceship,’ the Professor 
suggested. 

‘What are we waiting for?’ The General stood up; his staff followed 
suit, half a second behind him. 

A few minutes later, in the familiar surroundings of central control, 
Marcou began to tell them all he knew of Gundran weapons and 
Malagan methods of warfare. He showed them his pencil laser, the 
deadly Gundran hand weapon that emitted a beam capable of 
penetrating layers of rock. He explained that many spaceships were 
equipped with laser-ray guns on a much more formidable scale. Some 
were capable of destroying whole cities and desolating vast areas of 
land. He went on to describe Malagan weapons, ranging from light rays 
so intense that they could cause permanent blindness, to strange gases 
which undermined their enemies’ will power and made them easy for 
the Malagans to control. But it was when he came to the latest Gundran 
weapon that the General’s interest quickened. 

‘Only a few of our spaceships were fitted with the ultra ray when I 
left,’ Marcou explained. ‘The Malagans knew we had developed 
something new, but they didn’t know what it was. By now they may 


have invented a counter-weapon.’ 

‘How does the ultra ray work?’ General Sorensen asked. 

‘It’s a very strong neutron beam that can penetrate even a magnetic 
field. The intense heat disintegrates any substance. When my uncle used 
the ultra ray, the Malagan spaceship vanished in a few moments.’ 

‘Is there any hope of repairing this one?’ the General asked. 

‘T’ll do my best,’ Marcou replied, ‘but I’m not very optimistic. It was 
badly damaged in the crash.’ 

‘Before we leave you to it,’ the General said, ‘I would welcome any 
other ideas you people might have.’ 

He glanced at them one by one. Jim was the first to answer. 

‘Frankly, sir, we must try everything in the book. I killed the Malagan 
in Dr Kent’s office with a bullet, so we can’t rule out conventional 
weapons. Nerve gas, even germ warfare — anything that might delay 
them until either the Gundrans arrive or we get the ultra ray working.’ 

‘There’s something else,’ Marcou interrupted. ‘If we can find out 
exactly why Dr Kent recovered and the Malagan died, we might discover 
a way of preventing Malagan possession.’ 

The General looked enquiringly at the Professor. 

‘Dr Hardy arranged extensive medical tests and the results are being 
analysed,’ he explained. 

‘How long will that take?’ the General asked. 

‘It’s difficult to be exact, but probably more than twenty-four hours,’ 
the Professor replied. As he escorted the visitors to their helicopter the 
General turned to him. ‘Time is our main problem,’ he said. ‘I have 
arranged for a radio operator to be left here and another has been 
dispatched to Salisbury. I want to know immediately you make any 
progress with the ultra ray or Dr Kent.’ 

The Professor nodded. 

‘What are your plans for warning the public?’ he asked. 

‘Power permitting, your Prime Minister will address the nation on 
television and radio tonight.’ 

‘That may cause a panic.’ 

‘But what’s the alternative?’ the General snapped. ‘He will warn 
everyone to stay in their homes as much as possible and no doubt he 
will end by saying that the situation is well in hand,’ he added with a 
you-know-what-politicians-are-like look. The Professor’s grim smile 
showed that he knew only too well. 

As the General’s helicopter lifted off, an army sergeant ran up to the 
Professor. 


‘Excuse me, sir. ’m the radio operator. Mr Mitchell from Salisbury 
wants to talk to you. He says it’s urgent.’ 

The Professor hurried after the sergeant. He had the sinking feeling in 
his stomach which usually preceded bad news. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The Six Cities 


The radio telephone didn’t hide the panic in George Mitchell’s voice. 

‘They’re moving towards Earth, Professor. At their present speed 
they’ll be here in under three hours.’ 

The Professor forced himself to remain calm and think logically. 
General Sorensen would be fully aware of the position; Mary and Anna 
were safer at Salisbury than anywhere else; only a miracle could save 
them all now. 

‘Thanks, George. You’ve done all you can.’ 

‘Just a minute, Professor — Dr Hardy would like a word with you.’ 

The doctor had better news. 

‘I think we’ve solved it,’ he said eagerly. ‘As you know, Jean was 
going to that three-day conference in New Delhi and her cholera 
injection was out of date. She had a booster shot the day before the 
Malagan took possession of her. We can’t be completely sure, but it’s the 
only unusual factor that could possibly account for her recovery.’ 

‘What about her medical? Is she one hundred per cent fit?’ 

‘One hundred and one per cent. No problems at all, and that’s not just 
my opinion — she’s also seen a psychiatrist, a neurologist and her own 
G.P.’ 

‘Well done, Tom.’ 

‘We’re probably too late though,’ Dr Hardy added despondently. ‘We 
can’t possibly immunise the whole world before the Malagans take 
over.’ 

‘We mustn’t stop fighting,’ the Professor urged. ‘Contact General 
Sorensen and advise him...’ 

‘T’ll do that immediately. I’ve already arranged for everyone at the 
Centre, including Mary and Anna, to be injected and a supply is on the 
way to you at Farnham.’ 

‘Thanks, Tom,’ the Professor’s tone of voice made the two simple 


words express everything he felt. 

He hung up and hurried to rejoin the others in central control, where 
he told them the bad news. 

‘How long do you think we have?’ Jim asked. 

The Professor glanced at his watch. 

‘No more than two-and-a-half-hours.’ 

Marcou looked up from the ultra ray control panel. 

‘It wouldn’t make any difference if we had two-and-a-half months,’ he 
said. 

‘The ultra ray generator is very finely balanced and the crash 
damaged it beyond repair,’ Ralph explained. 

The radio operator interrupted to add to their gloom. 

‘There’s a message from Salisbury, sir. The Malagans have increased 
speed and their ETA is now 19.30 hours.’ 

His forecast turned out to be accurate. The Malagans landed at 19.30 
hours in six capital cities: Moscow, Washington, Peking, Tokyo, Paris 
and London. 


Place: Moscow Time: GMT +3... 22.30 hours (10.30pm) 


The Kremlin ordered another missile strike, but the nuclear warheads 
exploded long before they reached their target. Russian radar screens 
showed the Malagan fleet getting nearer and nearer, then splitting into 
six main groups, one of which was clearly heading for Moscow. Over 
thirty pencil-like shapes travelling at an incredible speed were soon 
visible through long-range telescopes. Minutes later they could be seen 
by the naked eye. They were twice the length of the giant TU144 but 
had no wings, just a slight widening of the body in the centre. The 
smooth silver surface was only interrupted by six circular observation 
portholes on either side. 

The spaceships seemed to hesitate, hovering fifteen miles above 
Moscow as if waiting to see what resistance the city would offer. Short- 
range ground-to-air missiles failed to penetrate the invisible barrier 
surrounding them. Six squadrons of the latest Soviet jet fighter planes 
travelling at twice the speed of sound were ordered to attack. Their 
rockets made no impression on the magnetic force field, but the jagged 
sheets of flame which suddenly reached out from hidden vents in the 
sides of the motionless Malagan spaceships tore plane after plane from 
the sky. 

In seconds only one was left. The pilot turned, trying desperately to 


escape. When he was seventy miles from the nearest Malagan spaceship 
he thought he had reached safety. But he was wrong: a streak of flame 
leapt towards him and burnt his plane to a cinder. 

Minutes later the Malagan spaceships began to descend. The first 
landed in Red Square, the centre of the city; the second in the Gorky 
Central Park of Culture; another in the Dynamos’ Stadium and another 
in Sokolniki Park. Further groups of four quickly formed into giant 
squares blanketing the city and its immediate outskirts. Then the terror 
began; a piercing high-pitched sound was emitted simultaneously from 
every Malagan spaceship. For the people caught in the network there 
was no escape; nowhere to run to. Those who had heard the Premier’s 
broadcast stayed in their homes using cushions, blankets, overcoats — 
anything to deaden the sound that was driving them to madness. 

When the Malagan attack began Boris Petrovich was just putting on 
his pyjamas after a tiring day at the ZIL car factory. He reeled from 
shock and grabbed a pillow to cover his head. His wife Anna buried 
herself under the bedclothes. Neither of them dared to move. The sound 
burned into their minds like a searing white-hot flame. 

They didn’t see from the window of their flat the strange vehicle that 
glided like a hovercraft out of the spaceship which had landed in the 
nearby park. It carried hundreds of jelly-like forms. One of the vehicles 
stopped outside their block. 

During a brief respite from the sound, their neighbour Nikita knocked 
at the door. 

‘Let me in, Boris,’ he called. 

Boris opened the door. 

‘What shall we do?’ Nikita asked as he walked in. 

Boris didn’t notice that Nikita’s eyes were unnaturally bright and that 
he had a peculiarly chilling smile. Nor did he notice the two jellied 
forms that crept in behind his neighbour while they were busy talking 
together. The tentacles of the first found Boris’s neck. He tried to pull it 
off but it was too slippery to grip. He slumped to the ground as the 
second jellied form slithered to the bedroom. 

A few minutes later Comrade Petrovich and his wife, Anna, dressed 
quietly before joining the search for more host bodies. 


Place: Washington Time: GMT —5... 14.30 hours (2.30pm) 


John Kemp had been looking forward to visiting Washington with his 
mother and father. Although he had turned twelve a month earlier, it 


was still a kind of birthday treat for him. They had travelled up by car 
from their home in Nashville, Tennessee, and stayed overnight in a 
motel, arriving in Washington just after lunch. 

His father had already pointed out the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Washington Monument and Capitol Hill, but what John really wanted to 
see was the White House. The Kemps parked their car and made their 
way on foot to E Street to join a small crowd of tourists outside the ten- 
foot-high iron fence that surrounded the official home of the President. 

John watched the fountains playing in a large pond quite near to him, 
and looked beyond them to an immaculate green lawn, a few trees and 
then the White House itself. 

‘They first used white paint to hide the marks of a big fire,’ his father 
explained. 

John already knew that. 

‘Where does the President work?’ he asked. 

‘In the Oval Office. It’s on that side,’ his father said pointing to the far 
right of the building. ‘You can’t see it trom here.’ 

‘Where that beam’s pointing?’ John asked. 

Mr Kemp didn’t reply. He looked to his wife for support. He had only 
just noticed the faint red beam himself. ‘What is it, Stanley?’ his wife 
asked. 

‘I guess it’s something to do with defence.’ He sounded doubtful. 

‘There are more of them over there,’ John exclaimed, pointing to the 
south-west. 

‘Yes, it must be defence,’ his father said. ‘That’s the Pentagon.’ 

Suddenly one of the main pillars of the White House cracked and fell 
forward on to the lawn. Another broke and then the whole of the south 
portico collapsed. 

The crowd couldn’t believe their eyes. The scene had the unreality of 
a slow-motion disaster movie. Two miles away, the Pentagon, the largest 
office building in the world, looked like a matchwood toy that had been 
gripped in a giant hand. The faint red beams coming from Malagan 
spaceships fifteen miles above were laser rays capable of mass 
destruction. Now they were concentrated upon the nerve centre of 
American defence. 

It was an hour later that the first Malagan spaceship landed in East 
Potomac Park. Then the high-pitched sound began, weakening the will 
to resist the Malagans who came out in their hovercrafts to take over the 
city. 


Place: Peking Time: GMT + 8... 3.30 hours (3.30am) 


Dr Li Kuang-Pi was alarmed when he heard of the Malagan invasion 
threat, but less so than leading Western scientists. In China, with its 
population of over eight hundred and fifty million, the life of an 
individual is not held in such high esteem. And there was another 
important reason; Dr Li had been working for over fifteen years on a 
secret weapon. The charged particle beam, sometimes called the proton 
ray, was his own invention, capable of destroying intercontinental 
missiles at a range of over two thousand miles. Now in his seventieth 
year Dr Li was excited by the prospect of testing his new weapon against 
the alien invader. 

When the Chairman was warned about the coming of the Malagan 
spaceships he hadn’t advised the other world powers about the existence 
of the proton ray. It had been built secretly in an underground factory in 
the hills, sixty miles outside Peking. American satellites had 
photographed the new railway but the CIA had been unable to discover 
the reason for it. 

As soon as the first Malagan spaceships were detected on the Chinese 
radar screens, the Chairman telephoned Dr Li and gave the order for the 
proton ray to be used. Dr Li had been informed that the Malagans 
erected magnetic screens around their spaceships, but he was confident 
that the proton ray would penetrate them. The Malagans would be 
totally unprepared for such an advanced weapon. 

When the giant covers slid back, it was as if the side of the hill had 
suddenly opened. The proton gun was raised into position and focused 
by radar on its target. 

Dr Li savoured the moment as his fellow scientists waited for him to 
give the final order. 

‘Begin countdown,’ he said quietly. 

Ten... nine... eight... seven... six... five... four... three... two... one... 
zero! 

A faint purple beam reached into the sky, homing in on the first 
Malagan spaceship. It burst into flame and hurtled to Earth. Dr Li 
permitted himself a smile before ordering the second countdown. Again 
the proton ray found and destroyed its target. 

By the time the ray had sought out the third spaceship, the Malagans 
had adjusted their magnetic screen. The purple beam could no longer 
penetrate the invisible barrier. 

Suddenly red laser rays shot from the sides of three of the spaceships 


and focused on the hill-top above the secret factory. Dr Li heard the 
rumbling of falling earth. 

‘Close the covers,’ he screamed. 

But he was too late. The red beams burned through everything in 
their path. Fifteen years of work by thousands of men was totally 
destroyed in a few minutes. There were no survivors. 

Irritated by the unexpected loss of two of their spaceships, the 
Malagans decided to punish the Chinese. Most of the inhabitants of 
Peking never knew about the invasion. They died in their sleep. 


Place: Toyko Time: GMT +9... 4.30 hours (4.30am) 


Fuyiko Ogata stirred in her bed wondering what had woken her. It 
had been a wonderful day; only that morning her husband Akiri had 
been promoted to the position of Sales Manager of the giant Osaka 
Corporation. How pleased he had been when he returned home to tell 
her the news. Most important of all, they would move to the western 
suburbs where the Corporation would let them live in one of their new 
frame houses. They had been happy in their flat, but Fujiko hated the 
crowds, the smog and the noise of the world’s largest city. Now life 
would be perfect — they would have the peace and tranquility of a 
garden of their own. 

Her parents had chosen well for her. Fujiko had been happy to submit 
to an arranged marriage and had willingly absorbed her mother’s 
training in the ways of pleasing a husband. She had been loyal, modest 
and obedient, the perfect wife for a rising Japanese executive. How 
times had changed — her younger sister, Sakiko had demanded a 
university education like her brothers and gone to work in America. 
Fujiko sighed as she began to drift off to sleep again. 

Ten minutes later she struggled back to consciousness. Was it their 
electric alarm that was sounding? What was that incredible noise? 
Where was it coming from? She clutched her pillow and pressed it over 
her ears. 

‘What is it?’ Akiri shouted. ‘What is it?’ 

Fujiko couldn’t hear him. 

Five minutes later their flat was broken into. Two jellied forms 
slithered over the mat and made straight for the bedroom. 


Place: Paris Time: GMT +1... 20.30 hrs (8.30pm) 


The books at the Crédit Francais bank hadn’t balanced that afternoon 
and it had taken a long time to find the error. Jean-Paul, the head clerk, 
took a taxi home. He offered a lift to Marie, the pretty young girl who 
had just joined the bank as assistant cashier. Jean-Paul leant forward 
and patted Marie’s arm. 

‘You did very well today,’ he said. 

‘Thank you,’ Marie answered shyly. 

Jean-Paul twirled his moustache. He was just about to ask Marie to 
join him for dinner when suddenly their taxi. came to a halt in the Bois- 
de-Boulogne. The driver turned round. 

‘Look there, monsieur!’ he cried, pointing over the trees. 

A giant silver shape was descending silently into the park. All the 
traffic was stopping. People were getting out of their cars, looking up in 
astonishment, wondering what was happening. As the crowds gathered, 
questions were tossed from one person to another. Was it a Russian or 
American spaceship that was out of control? Was the government testing 
a new weapon? Was it a visitor from another planet? 

‘Wait here!’ Jean-Paul commanded Marie. 

He leapt from the taxi and began to push his way through the crowd. 
All his life he had been waiting for the opportunity to prove that in an 
emergency he was a man to be reckoned with. 

Jean-Paul strode briskly across the green turf until he reached a clump 
of trees about three hundred metres from the landing place. He gasped 
in astonishment. There were observation portholes on each side of the 
gleaming silver cylinder; it was obviously a spaceship of some kind. 

Suddenly Jean-Paul screamed with pain; his head felt as if it would 
burst open — the most penetrating sound he had ever heard tore at his 
nerve ends. He dropped to the ground, holding his head between his 
hands. A small circular hole appeared in the side of the spaceship and 
gradually widened outwards. A long silver vehicle hovered by the 
entrance for a moment before quietly descending to ground level. It 
skimmed over the grass to stop beside the crouching figure of Jean-Paul. 
A jelly-like creature slithered towards him. He was in such pain he 
couldn’t resist the tentacle that found his neck. 

The hovercraft glided on. Jean-Paul stood up and carefully brushed 
down his trouser legs. He twirled his moustache as if practising the part. 
Then, with a humourless smile on his lips, eyes perhaps a little brighter 
than usual, he walked quickly back to the taxi to find Marie. 


Place: London Time: GMT... 19.30 hours (7.30pm) 


Roberta Curry was very pleased with the little book shop she had 
opened in Victoria Street. She had been a copywriter in an advertising 
agency, but had longed to be her own boss. 

For the first time she had stayed open an hour later for people on 
their way home from work. The experiment had been a success; the 
day’s takings were over two hundred pounds — the highest so far. 

A rap on the door interrupted her thoughts — that would be her 
fiancé Mark waiting to take her to dinner. 

‘Can we try Alberto’s?’ Roberta suggested as they headed into Green 
Park. ‘Eve said the Italian food was the best she’d had for years.’ 

Mark nodded. 

‘We'll leave the car in Berkeley Square and walk the rest of the way. 
It’s so difficult to park in Soho.’ 

‘There’s not much traffic around,’ Roberta said. Neither of them had 
heard the Prime Minister’s broadcast advising people to stay in their 
homes. 

Mark drew into the side of the Mall to let three fire engines and an 
ambulance scream past them. Roberta wound down the window to talk 
to the policeman who walked over to their car. 

‘Where’s the fire?’ she asked. 

‘Ministry of Defence — it’s probably to do with this invasion business. 
I’d advise you both to go home as quickly as possible.’ 

Even as he spoke a squadron of fighter planes screeched overhead to 
attack a silver pencil-like shape just visible in the evening sky. Roberta 
and Mark made the mistake of staying to watch. The Hunter fighters 
screamed towards it, but their Fire-streak missiles had no effect. A 
bright yellow flame shot from the side of the strange silver machine and 
enveloped the two leading planes. The remnants spiralled downwards. 
Without interrupting its gradual descent into the park, the Malagan 
spaceship quickly disposed of the remaining British planes. 

‘It’s going to land here,’ Roberta cried in alarm. 

The policeman had already gone. Other people were hurrying away in 
their cars and running for cover. 

Mark turned the key in the ignition; the engine roared to life for a 
moment, then stalled. 

‘Tl try and fix it,’ he said. 

‘Hurry!’ Roberta said, pale with worry. 

The silver spaceship crashed through the nearby trees and landed on a 
clear stretch of grass less than thirty metres away. 


‘Forget the car,’ Roberta urged. 

Mark didn’t need persuading. He left the bonnet open as he ran to 
catch up with her. They were just outside Buckingham Palace when the 
piercing sound started. A sentry reeled in his box. Mark clutched 
Roberta to him. Within seconds they were crouching on the ground — 
hands over their ears. They could think of nothing except the noise that 
was giving them such pain. What was it? How could they escape it? 
When would it stop? 

The next quarter of an hour was an eternity for Roberta and Mark. 
Every second seemed like a minute. They were almost relieved when the 
Malagan tentacles found their necks and brought their misery to an end. 


‘Twelve hours later, at 7.30 Greenwich Mean Time the following 
morning, Peking had been destroyed and the Malagans were in control 
of five principal capital cities of the world. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The Trap is Set 


Throughout the night the Professor kept in touch with George Mitchell. 
By morning he knew that the six cities had fallen. 

Marcou was still suffering from the after-effects of Omduran. He slept 
heavily and looked much better when he joined them for breakfast in 
the conference room. 

‘Gundra’s our only hope now,’ Jim said as Marcou drew up his chair. 
No one challenged the obvious. 

‘What do you think they’ll do next?’ the Professor asked. 

‘Make absolutely sure they control the big cities, before mopping up 
any resistance outside them,’ Marcou replied. ‘They won’t try to possess 
many more people, they’ll use humans for slave labour.’ 

‘The threat of that sound would be enough to make anyone submit,’ 
Jim commented. 

‘Didn’t you tell me you put on some ear-rests before your ship 
crashed?’ Julian asked Marcou. 

‘Yes, of course, I should have thought of that before,’ he replied, his 
eyes lighting up. ‘There are more than enough for all of us. 

The Professor pushed back his chair. 

‘At best we can only hope to delay the Malagans until the Gundrans 
arrive,’ he said slowly. ‘First everyone here must be equipped with a set 
of ear-rests and have a cholera injection. After that, Marcou, you’d 
better give us a crash course on Gundran hand weapons.’ 

‘All right, Professor,’ Marcou agreed. ‘But there won’t be much time — 
they’re bound to know about this spaceship and they’ll be sending out a 
task force to deal with us.’ 

After they had all been given cholera injections and sets of ear-rests 
the Professor called together the twenty-six men and five women on the 
Farnham staff to hear Marcou give a brief lecture on self-defence. There 
were enough hand lasers for everyone. The method of operation was 


simple; point at the enemy, aim for the eye, hold steady and gradually 
increase the pressure on the handle. Unless the Malagans had protective 
screening, the laser ray would kill up to a range of two hundred and 
fifty metres. 

There were also six mobile lasers which were designed for two people. 
Operating instructions were similar but the range was four times greater 
and they were considerably more powerful. 

After Marcou had finished the Professor turned to Jim. 

‘You must have picked up something during your time in Vietnam,’ he 
said. ‘What do you think we should do now?’ 

Jim didn’t hesitate. While Marcou had been talking to them all he had 
evolved a plan. 

‘We have to take them by surprise,’ he said. ‘Our only hope is that 
they send a small task force. If it’s a spaceship we’re done for — we 
wouldn’t stand a chance against their weapons.’ 

Jim explained his ideas. Everyone would be issued hand lasers. Eight 
men would take up positions well outside the factory with four of the 
mobile lasers, making use of whatever cover was available: the thatched 
cottage just down the road; the copse on the hill; the wheat in the 
nearby field; and the back of one of the factory vans. The remaining 
mobile lasers would be positioned in the Professor’s office and the gate- 
house. 

Three look-outs would be posted on the factory roof. One telescope 
and a pair of binoculars were available. Constant vigilance was 
essential. The look-outs must sound the alarm immediately anything 
suspicious appeared. 

‘Now for the most important part,’ Jim continued. ‘The Malagans will 
expect you to be crippled if they use their sound weapon and we don’t 
want to disappoint them. When they get near, put your hands over your 
ear-rests, look as if you’re suffering.’ 

‘When do we fire these?’ one of the secretaries asked, holding up her 
hand gun. 

‘Wait until you see me use mine. And whoever’s on those mobile 
lasers outside — your job is to stop them getting away.’ 

‘If any of the Malagans escape they’ll come back with a spaceship,’ 
Marcou reminded them. 

The Professor broke the silence. 

‘It’s a good plan, Jim.’ 

‘OK,’ he replied. ‘Any questions?’ He paused for a moment. ‘Then let’s 
get started.’ 


Jim posted the look-outs and called for eight volunteers for the mobile 
lasers. Most of the men stepped forward. Half an hour later they were 
ready for the enemy. The trap was set. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Laser Ambush 


The hours passed slowly. Marcou and Julian talked quietly together at 
their posts by the conference room windows. The Professor could no 
longer make contact with General Sorensen, but he kept in touch with 
Salisbury. Jim walked around the factory offices and grounds checking 
and rechecking that everyone was ready for the inevitable attack. Just 
before midday, when he was returning from the gate-house, one of the 
men on the roof called down to him. 

‘Something’s coming! Three of them — flying very low.’ 

‘What do they look like?’ Jim shouted. 

‘They’re silver. I think they’re hovercrafts of some kind.’ 

Marcou joined Jim in the yard. He put up his hand to shade his eyes 
from the sun. 

‘They’re small combat vehicles, not spaceships,’ he said. ‘There’ll only 
be about thirty Malagans in each of them.’ 

Julian was watching them both from the conference room. A piercing 
sound suddenly shattered his senses. He had heard everyone talking 
about it, but he’d never imagined anything of such intensity. The pain 
was incredible. He shut his eyes and groped for his ear-rests, knees 
buckling as he dropped to the floor. Frantically he hurried to fit them 
over his head. The sound was suddenly blotted out, but the memory of it 
rang in his ears making it impossible to think. A full minute passed 
before he could open his eyes again: 

Marcou rejoined Julian and beckoned him to take up his position at 
the window. Julian was surprised for a moment when his friend 
suddenly slumped forward and put his hands over his ear-rests. He was 
about to go to his aid when he remembered Jim’s instructions. Quickly 
Julian followed Marcou’s example; head on his arms he leant against the 
window-sill while he waited for the Malagans to begin their attack. 

One of the combat vehicles was already hovering above the wire 


fence. It inched forward and began to descend slowly, landing on the 
turf just to the side of the main car park. The second hovercraft quickly 
followed, coming to rest in the yard near the offices. The third hesitated 
for a few moments above the fence before moving back and landing on 
the road outside. 

The entrance to the first metal cylinder had already slid open and 
Malagans were slithering out on to the grass. Julian counted quickly; 
thirty-two of the jellied forms had come from the first vehicle alone. 
Confident that the piercing sound had done its usual deadly work, they 
were quietly assembling together. Now the second vehicle was empty 
and another thirty or so Malagans were in the yard. Four of them began 
to make their way towards the gate-house. 

A red beam shot from the window of the next-door office. Jim’s hand 
laser was on target, slicing through the body of the first of the four 
Malagans. As the thicker beam of the mobile laser ray in the gate-house 
sprang into action, Julian took aim at a jellied form moving towards the 
window and squeezed the handle of his gun. The red ray hit the 
Malagan just below the eye. Julian moved his gun slowly upwards. The 
Malagan’s jellied body trembled for a moment, rose from the ground 
slightly and fell back, tentacle limp by its side. Even as Julian took fresh 
aim the jellied shape began to wither. 

Now the yard and the car park were a criss-crossed network of red 
beams. The Malagans in the compound were taken completely by 
surprise. Within five minutes they were cut to pieces. 

Outside the grounds more than twenty Malagans were caught in the 
beam from one of the mobile lasers. The two men hidden in the back of 
the factory van were so intent upon destroying them that they didn’t 
notice the silver door sliding to a close, ready for take-off. Suddenly, 
with bewildering speed, the hovercraft rose vertically. ‘The laser in the 
thatched cottage focused on the fleeing Malagans. Its ray touched the 
back of the ship which lurched to one side, then quickly righted itself. 
The two men tried to focus their laser again. But too late — the Malagan 
craft was flying high over the trees in the direction of London. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Four Spaceships 


There was no victory celebration. Everyone realised that the fleeing 
Malagans would soon be returning with a spaceship. 

Jim called them all together in the yard. 

‘Make sure none of the Malagans is still alive,’ he ordered Ralph. 

He turned to the Professor. 

‘It’s too risky staying here. We’d better head for Salisbury.’ 

The Professor nodded. 

‘Most of the staff have families there. The few local people we 
recruited will probably be safer scattering to their homes.’ 

‘And that’s where they’ll want to be,’ Jim. said. ‘I suggest we split into 
two or three groups. There’s enough transport for everyone.’ 

‘They’ll be using long-range sensors to trace us,’ Marcou warned. 

‘But at least we have a chance,’ Jim replied. 

He quickly organised the Farnham personnel into three main groups, 
headed by the Professor, Ralph and himself. Marcou and Julian were 
with the Professor, together with six men and a girl telephonist. 

The two boys sat in the back of the Professor’s Rover. They drove in 
convoy with another car and the factory van loaded with two mobile 
lasers. There wasn’t time for long goodbyes. Every second counted. 
Already thirty minutes had elapsed since the Malagan hovercraft had 
escaped. 

The small contingent moved due west. There was very little traffic so 
the Professor made good headway, constantly checking his mirror to 
ensure that the car and van weren’t being left behind. They hardly spoke 
to each other. Marcou and Julian were busy taking turns with the 
binoculars to scan the sky over London, dreading the moment when a 
small pencil-like shape would signal that the chase had begun. 

‘They’re coming!’ Julian suddenly shouted to his father. ‘There are 
four of them.’ 


‘T’ll stop,’ the Professor said, waving his hand to signal that he was 
slowing down. ‘We can hide in that wood.’ 

The Rover braked to a halt and they climbed out. The Professor ran to 
the car behind. 

Binoculars in hand, Julian scrambled up the grass bank at the side of 
the road. Carefully he inspected the afternoon sky to the east. After a 
few moments he passed the binoculars to Marcou who raised them to his 
eyes, following his friend’s pointing finger. The Professor rushed to join 
them in the road below. 

‘They were travelling so fast,’ Julian called. ‘I couldn’t see them well. 
Just four specks glinting in the sun.’ 

‘We'd better hide quickly,’ his father urged. 

Marcou lowered his binoculars. 

‘There’s no need, Professor,’ he said smiling. ‘They’re not silver — 
they’re golden. The gold of Gundra.’ 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Gundran Vaccine 


“You must have got through, Marcouw!’ Julian cried. 

‘Well done! Well done!’ shouted the Professor. 

The two boys slid down the bank to join him in the road, shaking 
hands, laughing and congratulating each other. Almost dancing for joy 
Julian ran to the van to spread the good news. 

‘We’d better get back to Farnham,’ the Professor suggested. ‘I don’t 
think we need worry too much about Malagan spaceships now.’ 

Marcou nodded, still smiling. 

‘My people will know the exact position of the transmitter,’ he replied. 
‘That’s where they will expect to find me.’ 

On the way back the two boys crammed together in the front of the 
car. The horizon was lit by orange and red flashes as spaceships fought 
for control of the skies over London. 

‘There are two Malagan spaceships coming,’ Julian suddenly cried. 

‘Can you still see the Gundrans?’ his father asked. 

‘No — they’ve gone.’ 

The Professor drew the Rover to a halt and asked Julian for the 
binoculars. Just across the road was a large wooden gate. Leaning his 
elbows on the top bar, he scanned the horizon. 

‘There’s a gold speck in the distance,’ he said at last. 

As if to confirm his thoughts a shimmering light streaked out from the 
direction of London straight towards the two fleeing Malagan ships. Like 
an orange cloud it shrouded the enemy craft. As the light began to fade 
there was no sign of the Malagans, but now both Marcou and Julian 
could see a small gold speck flying towards them, getting bigger by the 
second. ‘Have they escaped? What happened to them?’ Julian asked. 

‘That was the ultra ray,’ Marcou said proudly. ‘They were 
dematerialised.’ 

In happy mood the Professor and the two boys resumed their journey 


to Farnham. Although there was still very little traffic, it was after six 
when they reached the road leading to the factory. Suddenly Julian 
grabbed Marcou’s hand. 

‘Look in that field,’ he said, his eyes wide in amazement. 

Towering above the hedgerow a golden Gundran spaceship had come 
to rest in the centre of a large field of wheat. The Professor stopped the 
car and Marcou jumped out, quickly followed by Julian. They leapt over 
the gate and ran through the wheat, the golden spaceship drawing them 
on. Julian could see a Gundran in a dark blue tunic standing by the 
entrance to the second tier. Tall and strongly built with very fair hair 
like Marcou’s, he waved and shouted something in Gundran. Marcou 
laughed breathlessly, happy to hear his own language again. 

Golden steps extended soundlessly from under the entrance and came 
to rest a few paces in front of the two boys. Marcou gave his friend a 
quick smile before bounding up them. Three seconds later he was at the 
top conversing rapidly in Gundran. Julian followed him and waited 
quietly. 

‘This is Pila, a friend of my family,’ Marcou said at last. Pila and 
Julian exchanged smiles. ‘My father is in command of the ships over 
London. We are fighting the Malagans now in all of the main cities.’ 

Pila said something to Marcou. 

‘They have no counter to the ultra ray yet,’ Marcou explained. ‘We 
should have control of the skies very soon.’ 

Marcou was right. By eight o’clock that evening no Malagan spaceship 
remained in the Earth’s atmosphere. Out of the hundred and eighty that 
had landed, only seventeen escaped the Gundran ultra ray. 

While the battle raged the Professor and the boys returned to 
Salisbury where Marcou was given a hero’s welcome by Mrs Blane and 
Anna. 

‘I told everyone you’d get through to Gundra,’ Anna said proudly. 

‘We were very lucky,’ Marcou replied. 

The admiration in Anna’s shining eyes made it clear that she didn’t 
think luck had been a very important factor. Marcou smiled back at her, 
enjoying his moment of triumph. 

‘Will we be meeting your father?’ Anna asked. 

‘Yes. I’ve been given this,’ Marcou replied, showing her a small 
homing device. ‘He’ll know exactly where to find me.’ 

They didn’t have long to wait. Twenty minutes later another golden 
spaceship landed in a field near the Centre. Marcou, accompanied by 
Julian and the Professor, hurried to meet his father. There was no 


mistaking the tall man in light blue who ran ahead of the others and 
took Marcou in his arms. He lifted his son off his feet and held him in a 
bear-hug. They exchanged only a few words before Marcou turned to 
introduce the Professor and Julian. 

‘My father wants me to thank you for looking after me so well,’ he 
said. 

‘And I want to thank you both for saving all of us,’ the Professor 
laughed. 

Marcou told his father who smiled in reply, before speaking at length 
in Gundran. When he had finished Marcou translated for the Professor. 

‘My father says the main problem is going to be with the humans who 
have already been possessed. I told him about Dr Kent’s recovery and he 
agrees that the cholera injection might be the answer. He’s going to send 
for a laboratory ship. It should be here by tomorrow morning. Our 
scientists will work with yours to find the solution.’ 

‘Tell him we are grateful for his help,’ the Professor replied. ‘I'll get 
everyone together.’ 

Julian had been listening intently. 

‘Dad,’ he said. ‘I’ve thought of a new word “de-Malaganise”.’ 

‘That says it in one,’ his father said, laughing. 

‘Is Jim here yet?’ Marcou asked. 

‘He arrived before us,’ the Professor smiled. ‘He’s with Jean.’ 

That night Marcou slept on the Gundran spaceship, while the Blanes 
returned to their home. The Professor took the radio operator with him 
and contacted General Sorensen who willingly agreed to come to the 
Centre the following morning. 

The Gundran laboratory ship was even bigger than the Professor had 
expected. Almost twice the size of the combat vehicles, it had some 
difficulty in landing in the field near the Centre. 

The meeting in the conference room was attended by the Gundran 
scientists, Marcou and his father, General Sorensen, the Professor, Jim, 
Julian (at Marcou’s insistence), Dr Hardy and Jean Kent. 

Marcou was delighted to see Jean again. 

‘I’m so glad you’ve fully recovered,’ he said. 

‘That makes two of us,’ Jean laughed. ‘When you’ve more time you 
must let me know what I said to you that day. I can’t remember 
anything about it.’ 

‘You were very frightening, I can tell you that,’ Marcou answered with 
a smile. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the Professor calling the 


meeting to order. From then on, Marcou was busier than anyone 
translating almost every word that was said. The discussion centred on 
the reason for Jean Kent’s recovery and whether or not cholera 
injections were desirable and practicable on a world-wide scale. The 
Gundran scientists quickly made an alternative suggestion: a cholera 
vaccine fed into water supplies throughout the world would be quicker 
and more thorough than seeking out Malagans one by one and injecting 
them forcibly. 

‘I doubt very much if we could make such a vaccine,’ Dr Hardy told 
Marcou. 

Marcou translated for the leading Gundran scientist. 

‘He is confident it can be done,’ came the reply. 

‘How long will your scientists need?’ Jim asked. 

Marcou consulted them for a few moments. 

‘They should know if it’s possible by late this afternoon.’ Through 
Marcou the Gundran scientists discussed with Dr Hardy the reports of 
the specialists who had examined Jean Kent. Afterwards they returned 
to their laboratory. As the hours passed everyone felt as if they were 
waiting for a jury verdict. To pass the time Marcou’s father gave them a 
conducted tour of the laboratory ship. 

The middle tier took their breath away. The vast chamber was 
devoted to a giant computer. A large screen surrounded by a number of 
much smaller circular ones was the main focus of interest. A classified 
library covered the other walls; tens of thousands of gleaming black 
metallic containers, no bigger than matchboxes, each indexed in 
Gundran. 

‘They’re similar to your video cassettes,’ Marcou explained, ‘but our 
micro-circuits are on such a minute scale that each of them contains a 
massive amount of data.’ 

‘And here,’ he continued, ‘there is all the information our scientists 
need about every planet in the known universe.’ 

‘Even Malaga?’ Julian asked. 

‘Tll ask if we can see some film,’ replied Marcou. 

The Gundran scientist accompanying them adjusted the controls on 
the central platform and brought Malaga into focus on the large screen. 
A strangely three-dimensional film traced the early history of the planet. 
As it progressed Marcou interpreted the essential features of the 
Gundran commentary. In one scene three jelly-like Malagan shapes were 
shown resting on a high balcony overlooking a fountain of purple cloud 
cascading from the lake below. Waiting on them were two small blue 


creatures with four long tentacled arms. 

‘What are those things?’ Julian asked. 

‘We call them Stolls,’ Marcou replied. ‘They come from Stolka, a 
planet in the same solar system as Malaga. The Malagans use them as 
slave labour.’ 

‘That’s what would have happened ...’ began Julian. 

They were interrupted by the chief Gundran scientist. He spoke at 
length to Marcou’s father, who in turn said a few words to Marcou. 

‘They’ve solved the problem,’ said Marcou, smiling. ‘They'll give you 
the formula tonight, as soon as they’ve finished their tests.’ 

Marcou’s father took the Professor by the arm and spoke earnestly to 
Marcou, who quickly translated for him. 

‘My father says that we will be leaving tomorrow. We don’t normally 
interfere with other civilisations. Because I was here and the Malagans 
broke the truce by attacking one of our spaceships, the Gundran Council 
decided to send help. Now my father feels we should return home.’ 

‘Is there any risk of the Malagans coming back after you’ve gone?’ 
General Sorensen asked. 

‘My father thinks that’s very unlikely. But we will leave you two 
transmitters in case they attack again.’ 

‘God forbid!’ the General replied. ‘It is going to take us a generation to 
repair the damage they did in a day.’ 

That evening the Gundran scientists gave the Professor the formula for 
the cholera vaccine. He telephoned the Minister and outlined the plan. 
Sir Charles promised to urge the Prime Minister to recommend an 
emergency debate at the United Nations. General Sorensen left in his 
helicopter fora NATO summit meeting; although the main crisis was 
over, Malagan-possessed humans were still giving trouble in many areas. 

Marcou was the guest of honour at a small dinner party held at the 
Blanes’ home. His father was unable to come, but Jim and Jean were 
there to say farewell. 

Pleased to be going home, but sad to leave his friends, Marcou 
realised how much he was going to miss them all. Anna and Julian sat 
on either side of him, as the Professor proposed the toast. 

‘To Marcou, who has become our friend,’ he said, eyes beaming over 
the top of his spectacles. 

‘The boy who saved Earth!’ Jean added as they all raised their glasses. 

After dinner Anna handed Marcou a small parcel. 

‘It’s a present for you,’ she said shyly. ‘Don’t open it until you’re on 
your way to Gundra.’ 


‘She bought it with her own money,’ Julian said. ‘So don’t spoil the 
surprise by using your telepathy on her.’ 

‘T’ll try not to,’ Marcou replied smiling. ‘Thanks, Anna. I wish I had 
something to give you. 

‘We don’t need anything to remind us of your visit!’ Julian laughed. 

Marcou stayed the night at the Blanes’ home. The following morning 
he said goodbye to Mrs Blane, but the Professor allowed Julian and 
Anna to accompany them to the Centre. Shortly after eleven o’clock Jim 
and Jean joined them to watch the take-off from the roadside. The other 
Gundrans were already aboard their ship, waiting for Marcou and his 
father. 

‘We will leave a spaceship here until the one at Farnham has been 
fully repaired,’ Marcou said, slowly translating his father’s words. ‘All 
the others will be leaving Earth within the next hour. They will gather 
in space, then our scientists will use material transference to return us to 
Gundra.’ 

‘What about the transmitters?’ the Professor asked. 

‘Two were given to General Sorensen before he left last night,’ Marcou 
confirmed. 

Marcou’s father solemnly shook hands with them all and waited while 
his son had a last few words with his friends. Anna’s eyes misted over as 
Marcou, dressed again in his dark blue tunic, walked with his father to 
the Gundran spaceship. He looked back just once to wave from the top 
of the steps. Minutes later with a sudden roar the Gundran spaceship 
began its vertical take-off. Slowly at first, then gathering pace, it rose to 
hover fifty metres above the wheat field. 

‘There he is at the porthole,’ Julian cried waving. 

‘I think he’s waving back,’ Anna said. 

The Gundran spaceship began to rise again. Soon it looked no bigger 
than a golden dinner plate. Seconds later it had become a glittering 
speck in the sky. 

Marcou sat at an observation porthole for a long time after Earth had 
disappeared from view. As he moved away his hand brushed against 
something. He felt in his tunic pocket and drew out Anna’s present. He 
could see from the masses of Sellotape that she had wrapped it herself. 
When he reached the final envelope he laughed as three small packets 
fell on to his lap. ‘What are they?’ his father asked coming to join him. 

‘A surprise,’ Marcou replied. ‘You'll have to wait and see.’ 

Marcou’s father smiled to himself — his son’s telepathic gifts had 
come from his side of the family. He concentrated or a moment. ‘Yes,’ he 


thought, ‘the Professor’s daughter could be right — grass might grow on 
Gundra.’ 


